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LAMPLOoOUGE’sS 


» PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING & TASTELESS. FORMS A MOST INVIGORATING, VITALISING, & REFRESHING BEVERAGE, 
Gives instant relief in Heapacue, Sea or Bitious Sickness, INpiIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, Las- 
siTupE, Heartsurn, FrverisHh Coins, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst 
form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, SMALL-Pox, 
Meas.es, Eruptive or Skin ComMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood, 
Dr. Morcan: “It furnishes the blood with its lost | pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in 
saline constituents,” the treatment of many otf the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. Turtey “I found it act as a specific, in my ex- | forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
perience and tamily, in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, | Dyspepsia.” 
no other medicine being required.” r. J. W. Dowsinc: “I used it in the treatment of 
Dr. Sparxs (Government Medical Inspector of Emi- | forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state I 
grants from the Port of London) writes: ‘‘ I have great | never lost a single case.” 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness, Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
POPULAR PAMPHLETS. |« 
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TALKS AT HAWHAWDEN, 
By the Author of “ Letters to a Grand Old Man.” Price Ons SHILLING, E 


THREE YEARS’ BLUNDERS. 


A Letter from Joseph to William. By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty ; or, 
Lessons in Massacre of the Truth.” Prick Ong SHILLING. 


LETTERS TO A GRAND OLD MAN AND CERTAIN 
CABINET MINISTERS. 


By the Author of “‘ Letters to My Son Herbert.” Paricz Ons SuHILLine. ‘6 


LETTERS TO MY SON HERBERT. 


Fifth Thousand. Pricz One SHILLINe. 


MORE LETTERS TO MY SON HERBERT. 


Price ONE SHILLING, 





HAIR SPLITTING AS A FINE ART. 
Letters to My Son Herbert. Price One SHILiine, 


THE KILMAINHAM TREATY; Or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. 


Price SixPence. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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Cinsleys’ Magazine Advertiser, 


APRIL, 1885. 








CHILDREN’S PORTRAITS, 


From 7s. 64. per Dozen. 





CHEAPSIDE PERMANENT — 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
1 & 2, POULTRY, E.C., 
Corner of Cheapside and Bucklersbury. 





E. J. STONEHAM, Proprietor, 
79, CHEAPSIDE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


“The KILMAINHAM TREATY ;” 
“ LESSONS IN MASSACRE,” 


(OF THE TRUTH.) 


By the Author of 
“ Letters to A Grand Old Man,” 
“ Talks at Hawhawden,” &e. 
at ttt tte 
LONDON : 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST., 


STRAND. 





PRICE TwO SHILLINGS. 





“THE SHOWMAN’S SONG,’ 


FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 


“LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” 


ie Me ee 


oat « | ed de ed 


Sune By EDWARD TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre. 
Worps sy HENRY J. BYRON. 


Music spy W. 


MEYER LUTZ, 


LONDON : 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





= A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 


IN PRESENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS! 
This Offer Good till May 15th, 1885, Only. ‘ 
£10 000 GRAND CAPITAL PRIZE OFA 
J £1000 IN CASH. 


most Magnificent offer ever made by a reliable oan. THIS IS A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME FOR 
Re roprietors of THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL have determined to outdo all ormer efforts of other 
t+ A, y ving one of the following Grand Presents to every one who subscribes between NOW AND MAY 15th. 
FoR W S H I LLI NG gS Or Twenty-six Stamps, we will enter 
Besens ON LY vy oO vour name on our subscription books, 
oA wo goes Six Months our Illustrated Family Publication, THE HOUSEHOLD JOU NAL, and 
S bemtel oan tbered receipt which will entitle you to one of the followiug Magnificent Presents 


LisTt OF PRESENTS 0 BE AWARRED OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Silver Watches, £2 each - 
a . Porton" Watches. £2 each 
i CashGift- . . .- . te BOO Cash Presents, £1 each - 
10 ifts of £20 each : _ 
20 C 
10 gant Ca ime £20 each - 2 
10 i r . re Ladies’ and Gents’ Pocke’ Knives 
20 " eac . re] sets gilvers Forks - T.a-spoous . 
25 Ladies Petry Watc ° sets Table 
3 Gents’ Solid Go. atches, £8 each Oil Picture 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Diamond Rings - 200 Ladies’ & Gents’ Russia Pocket-books 309 


Together with 193,747 useful and valuable articles, worth from One to Two ¥ isth, 1888s ach, making a total of 200,000 
uable and useful articles to be given to our Subscribers on MAY so that each and ever) one who 
subscribes before that date will receive THE is USEHOLD JOURNAL six months and a beautiful Present 
besides. The Prizes will be qnartes MAY 1 lb n i 
in the —, LS ms oe Presents. ical to any part of the United Kingdom. Printed lists of the 
awards will be bers, and also published in the JOURNAL immediately after the award. 
THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNA Is one of the most BE4 UTIFUL and POPULAR 
MAGAZINES OF THE DAY. It contains 
Twenty Large Pages, and has an elegantly engraved, illustrated, and tinted Cover. It is replete 
with beautiful illustrations and choice literature. No expense is spared to make this publication one of the finest in the world. 
REM B » for these presents. The Two Shillings is he. regular subscription 
price for six months to the JOU. AL, and some one is sure to get a Grand Prize of £1,00: OUR PROFIT 
will come from our advertising patronage, which will be very large, at remunerative rates. We oe 200,000 new 
subscribers before May 15th, and as we are now receiving daily as many as 3,000, we are sure to get the required 
number. There will be no postponement. Persons wishing to subscribe for a year will receive two receipts for Four 
Shillip Bor 5 52 & stamps. entitling them to a vear's subscription and two presents. 
ER, we send the JOURNAL Lynd = your address, post paid, and enclose a numbered receipt for 
a six +, subscription in the first number 


A FREE SUBSCRIPTION | TO YOU —Foiand send us Ten Shillings att 

you, and send us Ten Shillings all at 

one time, we will send six subscriptions for six months and six numbered receipts, good for six presents. 

Send Twenty Shillings at one time, with the names of ten friends or acquaintances, and we will send twelve subscrip. 

tions and twelve numbered receipts, and so on, thus giving you an extra receipt and subscription for every five subscribers 
souR send in, t, and will get one of the presents mentioned above. 

yy sent, post ¢ paid. direct to each subscriber s address you send us. 
EY tered Letter or P.O. Stamps should not be sent when P.O. can be obtained. 

















EA 
SPECIMEN. copy, “ha. 


Address—THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, H.C. Edwards, Manager, 31, Bouverie St., 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS, NEIGHBOURS, AND 
ACQUAINTANCES te re EY JOIN YOU, AND tebe GET YOUR 
° SUBSCRIPTION AND RECEIPT AGENTS ‘WANTED 








TALKS AT HAWHAWDEN. 


By the Author of “ Letters toa Grand Old Man.” PrIcE ONE SHILLING. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHF RINE STREET, STRAND. 
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HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficaciour in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT. and 
RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway's Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Blood. 








TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE ADVERTISE. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


el il a i 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. In Cloth Gilt. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Downe, Author of “The Weird 


Sisters,” &c. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By Epwarp Marrianp, 
HIGHER LAW. By Epwarp MartTLanp. 
BY AND BY. By Epwarp MAIrTLanp. 


*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. In Picture Boards. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDHEN, By THeEo Girt. 

THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricnarp Dow tive. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnarp DowLine. 

FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxton. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Tso Girt, Author of “Visited on the 
Children,” &c. ‘ 


NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ From the 


Wings,” &c. 
JOSHUA MARVEL, By B. L. Fanseon. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Fansxon. 
LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farszon. 
UNDER WHICH KING. By W. Jounnstoxe M.P. 
SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, First and Second Series. 
LOVER AND HUSBAND, By Ennis Grauam. 
WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by J. W. Davipson. 


*," Other Volumes in Preparation. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT, By Ricnarp Dow ine. 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS, By Grorcx AvGusrus SALA. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STKEET, STRAND. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


PPP ee ee 





The Volumes of Tinsleys’ Magazine contain complete Novels ™ 
Stories, &c., by the following Authors :— 


ABELL, FRANK 

ABOUT, EDMOND 

ALFORD, E. M. 

BARRETT, FRANK 
BESANT, WALTER 

BLACK, WILLIAM 
BUXTON, B. H. 

CAINE, T. HALL 

CAREY, ROSA NOUCHETTE 
COLLINS, MABEL 

DAVIES, C. MAURICE 
DILLWYN, Miss E. A. 
DOWLING, RICHARD 
DOWNEY, EDMUND 
DUNPHIE, CHARLES J. 

DU VAL, CHARLES 
FARJEON, B. L. 

FENN, W. W. 
FITZGERALD, PERCY 
FONBLANQUE, ALBANY DE 
FORMAN, H. BUXTON 
FRASER, Mrs. ALEXANDER 
GIBNEY, SOMERVILLE 
GIFT, THEO. 


GORDON-CUMMING, Miss C. F. 


GRANT, JAMES 

“GUY LIVINGSTONE” 
HARDY, Miss IZA DUFFUS 
HARDY, THOMAS 

HATTON, JOSEPH 

HENTY, GEORGE A. 

HILL, JOHN 

HOEY, Mrs. CASHEL 
HOPE-EDWARDES, Miss E. C. 
HOPKINS, JOHN BAKER 
HOPKINS, TIGHE 

IRWIN, THOMAS CAULFIELD 
JERROLD, EVELYN 

KEANE, JOHN F. 





LE FANU, E. F. 

LEIGH, HENRY S. 
LODGE, Mas. 

MARRYAT, FLORENCE 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN 
MEW, JAMES 
MEYNELL, ALICE 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN 
MOLLOY, J. FITZGERALD 
MOORE, GEORGE 
MORTON, EDWARD A. 
O'DONOGHUE, JAMES 
O'DONOVAN, EDMUND 
“OLD BOHEMIAN,” THE 
OLDCASTLE, JOHN 
O'SHEA, JOHN AUGUSTUS 
PASK, ARTHUR T. 
PAXTON MARY W. 
PHILLIPS, Mas. ALFRED 
PIRKIS, C. L. 

POMAR, DUKE DE 
RANKING, B. M. 

RICE, JAMES 

RIDDELL, Mars. J. H. 
“RITA” 

ROLPH, JOHN F. 
RUSSELL, W. H. 

SMITH, Mrs. M. E. 
SMITH, GEORGE BARNETT 
STRAUSS, G. L. M. 
THOMAS, ANNIE 
TINSLEY, LILY 
TURNER, GODFREY 
WATSON, AARON 
WEBBER, BYRON 
WESTALL, WILLIAM 
WILSON, H. SCHUTZ 
WOOD, Mrs. HENRY 
YATES, EDMUND 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST., STRAND, LONDON: 
AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


POOP SOV VSI e™ 


HIDDEN FLAME. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” &e. 


SALLY. 
‘ By JOHN HILL, Author of “The Waters of Marah,” &c. 





“A novel that you ought to read— 
With fun and pathos blended— 

Its plot is very good indeed, 
And bound te be commended ; 

And o’er its leaves no doubt you will 
Most dearly love to dally ; 

‘Tis smartly written by John Hill, 
And is entitled ‘ Sally’ !"— Punch. 


Throughout the book there are traces of power and of a knowledge of many sides of 
life—Morning Post. 


The talk is invariably lively and bright, and the style clear and graceful. The story is 


decidedly above the average in the matter of interest, and, asa work of promise, calls for 
exceptional praise.— Graphic. 


LA BELLE MADAME DONIS: A Tale of the Second Empire 
By HECTOR MALOT. Translated by E. M. 


The humorous situations of this tale are treated with no less skill than those in which 
the author excites emotion by the pathos which underlies many of its episodes. “ La Belle 


Madame Donis” is one of the cleverest novels of a powerfully romantic school.—Morning 
Post. 


THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 
By LILY TINSLEY, Author of “ At the Cross Roads,” &c. 


COUSIN DICK, 
By LILY TINSLEY, Author of “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” &e. 


ULRICA, 
By CECIL CLARKE. 


THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. 
By the Author of “ Chums: A Tale of the Queen’s Navy.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








£6,000 n PRIZES GIVEN to SUBSCRIBERS! 


RY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 
This Offer Holds Good until MAY: 16th Only. 


The propeiotore of the well known and popular Weekly Paper, THE GOLDEN ABGOSY, bein betag Goteonee’ jeisodacing 
into every home where it is not now taken, have decided to give away to ho subscribe 
MAY ieth, £6,000 in Prizes. READ OUR GREAT OFFER: 


FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS 
We will oe name on our subscri ve, b~ and p. GOLDEN ARGOSY regularly for 
}- irteen Numbers), an aoe wre a punted nuerad receipt in Ars eopy a the paper, BD Py nf entitle the 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 


























5 Cash Presents of £100 each . 20 Gents’ Solid Gold Al £4 each 
5 of £50 each . Ladies’ Gold Necklets, each - 
1 of each ° 230 9 El t Bicycles, £17 each o Soe 
10 Cash of £10 each . 100 Silver Tea Som, h re 
10 Cash ts of . 50 Bhd Gold Pens and Holders, 8s.each - 
Elegan Unright £50 each 150 ion .48.each - 100 
it Cabinet £20 each 100 500 ic Lan’ 4s. h * 100 
20 Gents’ Solid Gold Watches, £8 each 160 500 Boys’ P ives,4s.each- .« 00 
20 Ladies’ Solid Gold Watches. £5each 100 500 ies’ Pocket Knives, 4s. each - 00 
23 Seat Riereetmuet estate, 130 | 1993 GAR SUEE AtEm. B88 
lic ver oa 
30 Boys’ Silver Watches, £2 each - 60 | 1000 Autograph ‘Albums, 4s. each - 200 
And 95,237 OTHER USEFUL AND VALUABLE PRE SENTS, BANGING | IN VALUB FROM 
one 


ONE TO FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, making a grand total of 100,000 Presents to be given to the first 
E Present. yf, , & 4 Calo wend ine 


hundred one Gets a 
fair and impartial manner, ell partionaye nt wisn will be elven ven hereafter. 





THE GOLDEN ARGOSY cones ofuthe mont Beautiful, eetal ter: 
Instructive and Popular Weekli Yop! It is Beautifully Illustrated, its 
Four Gbliliags "or Six’ Mouths! ‘ight ‘Shillings for Lwelve Monthe. iat present or remran! ti 
secure 100,000 new Subscribers, at once, we PLOWING LIBERAL OFFER.” 
FOR ' "TWO SHILLINGS Thr 2 Seppe vil wd ea The Gulden, Armoey. one present 
ix’ 
For Four ~--y - Fs or 52 : a, we will send THE sy wANGUsY, weeny, § =F ix x Months. and two 
anoosY, woe a for P Ons Peas gy MRR receipts, ¢ = ; A resents. > tae 3 ou on 
a receipt, and is entitled to s present for each receipt. Write Your name and address plainly. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. Big yw friends, sequaimtances and nelenbourn 
you Two num- 


ond gi tes ths, and send one time, we will send 
Froe, and Ong numbersd roctipt; get tem to subecribe, send 20s., all at one time, and we will send 


dered receipts and the den Argosy fr a. eae get twenty to subscribe for three send as. all at one 
Sane, ane we wil ond yo the Gol Argosy { lor One Year, and Four numbered receipts, eood Four Presents. 
A little work will you e Subseri tion Free, and a chance to win one of the most valuable prises 
P.0.0. preferred. LE COPIES 2d. post ‘paid, or all Newsagents. 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


A new candidate for the favour of patrons of periodical beautifully ilustrated, and not the least of its reeommenda- 
literature is the English edition of the “ Golden Argosy,” a tions is the fact that, the literary matter is of a high order, 
weekly paper whose American edition has for some time and makes it fit to circulate in any home.—The Liverpool 

tt been enormously popular on the other side of the Weekly Albion. 

tlantic. Its contents are interesting, wholesome, and good, The “Golded Argoay."—As the subseription tion is only two 

8 per quarter for an excellent weekly 
The proprietors, how- budget of fiterature, it is not improbable that the number at 
ever, announce their intention as giving away among their becribers soon P aor Lancaster 
pap eB — ye prizes to the value of = o will Cae 
£6,000 ster —The leree, on. 
We have received the early numbers of the English We think the paper ought to become po There are 
edition of the “Golden Argosy,” a weekly journal containing three good reasons why it should do 80, these being—it is 
much that is interesting. The serial stories are ably well printed and illustrated, the subscription is only eight 
written, a4, the paper aboun ds with matter of a jghly shillings a year, and the = space is occupied with read- 
entertain: description, while the illust: ns, wh 
numerous, are characterised by refinement and inion. “Tt | Property, not to require them |—Whi , 








is exceedingly well printed on rolled paper.—Morning The bound with Lh tories, and 
Advertiser, London. ¥ ure intone, and with “funniosities oe of ty 

The “Golden Argosy,” as a publication, has everything in dd, which cannot fail to be productive of mirth and good 
its favour. It is well and clearly printed on good paper, humour.—Belfast News-Letter. 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 





“ Received ‘Golden Argosy’ rs safely; words fail meto , “I must say the ‘Golden Argosy’ far surpasses most 
express my entire satisfaction ‘ofeam same. I anticipate at least expectations, the reading is far Cn ae the cvernge 
one year's pleasant reading w y journal.—J. R. SHAW, Carrickfergus.” 
so valuable a paper. which D onet ony A, and witty, “T enclose 2s. to extend avs subseription. I RS 
but instructive.—Wishing you success, A. TILLY, the ‘Golden ‘om roi. 
Guyde Dome, France.” ; FENTIMAN, 15, Eldon Street’ B Bary.” * 

“We consider the ‘Golden Argosy’ a most interesting “T enclose 6s. to extend our subscriptions. ere 
Rie for both old and young, for the latter just entering very much, and think it very [ook 1 TUSGEA 
fe, it ban a ge Lge as it does oral, teaching. i a hp 
m —E “I am muc our ‘Golden 
HIBBERT, Elm vila 3 New ‘Read, Shathem: enclose 6s. for the ‘remainder rot the year.—O. ART VoRD, 
“T enclose 2s. and mean to be a a. subscriber, and Dogsthorpe Road, Peterbo: 
wish you success.—J. FINCH, Mold Green, Huddersfield.” “I have received 10 eapies of the ‘Gold 


len Argosy,’ and 
“Am well pleased with the ‘ Golden Argoey 5 it isa high my sons and daughters are very emed ot with it. I Tincloss 
class family 1 en, and worthy of a place in every house- 6s. to make  - & year's cuheerigten, .—Mrs. 8. HO WORTH, 
hold.—J. E TON, 1, Duncombe Street, Grimsby.” Mirfield, York: 
Hundreds of Testimonials like the ahove 3 received daily, 


LIST OF THE AWARDS will be printed in the “ Golden Argosy,” and forwarded to all subscribers immediately 
after MAY 16th. Remit by P.O. or Registered Letter. Address— 
THE GOLDEN ARGOSY 00, E. B. LEWIS, Manager, 18a, Salisbury uare, Fleet 
treet, London, E.C. ; Square, 
REMEMBER, the above Presents = ven. absolutel free to Subscribers an % 
THIS OUT and show it to your friends, pcb meng and: acqu maintances. It may not yy again. 
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CONTENTS. 
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I.—Gray Srockrves ‘ ‘ : 
Il.—Apetarpe —A Romance. By Mrs. H. W. Fareira 


aeaf 


Ill.—Torsmpe and Turver; an Upstpe-D-wx Srory. By Perey 
ont Fitzgerald 
4 IV.—Tue Jury mm America. By Albany Fonblanque 
we V.—Lost Lzonore. By Mrs. 8‘. John Brenon . 
_ Vil.—Avis. By Alice Gunter 
> 


VIl.—Love Porrs. By Annabel Grey 
VIII.—Brisery. By John Baker Hopkins 





enda- 
a IX.—Exrerrences or 4 SHowmay. By George Dolby . 
eels X.—Passron’s Suapows. By E. C. Nerpaim 
per 
ae XI.—A Heart Astray (Poem) 
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= TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MSS. should be addressed, post-paid. to the Editor of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 8, Catherine 
= Street, London, W.C. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Writer (not necessarily 
say it |h for publication), and be accompanied by p»stage-stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance. The 
‘shes, |} Editor or the Publishes cannot be resoonsible for any WSS. accidentally lost. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS, x, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


[AU rights reserved. | 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PRIGE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Oe 


Six Feet by Four; A Technical Tale of Tone, By A Neutral Tint. Illustrated. 


The Life and Artistic Career of “Sims Reeves.” By Sutherland Edwards. With 
Photograph. 


Cold Scraps made into Dainty Dishes. Bya Lady Uelp. Picture Boards. 


American and other Drinks. Upwards of 200 Recipes: By Leo Engel. 
Stitched Cover. 


Solomon Isaacs. By B. L. Farjeon. 





Finding of the Ice Queen, By Frank Barret, Author of “Folly Morrison,” &c. 
Scarlet Shall. By Richard Jefferies. 

Seaside Maidens. By G. A. Henty. 

My Darling’s Ransom. By Richard Dowling. 

King of No Land. By B. L. Farjeon. 

The Two Prima Donnas. By George Augustus Sala. 

On The Embankment. By Richard Dowling. 

An Island Pearl. By B. L. Farjeon. 

Blade o’ Grass. By B. L. Farjeon. 

Bread and Cheese and Kisses, By B. L. Farjeon. 

Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “ Letters to a Grand Old Man.” 


Three Years’ Blunders. A letter from Joseph to William. By the Author of “The 
Kilmainham Treaty, or Lessons in Massacre.” 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet Ministers. By the Author of 
“ Letters to my Son Herbert.” 


Letters to My Son Herbert. Fifth Thousand. 
More Letters to My Son Herbert. 
Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. Letters to My Son Herbert, 








Richest Custard. Without Eggs| 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Half he Cost and Trouble!!! 
Shois:! Delicious!! A great 
sux iry !! 

In 6¢ Boxes, sufficient for 3 
Pints; ls. B.xes, for 7 Pints. 

To prevent d:tppointment, each 
racket MUST SEAR THE INVEN- 
'OR'S ADDRESS, 


\LFRED BIRD, Birmingham. 
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recommend 

Cadbury's Co 

coa Essence?” 

The reason is, 

that being ab- 

solutely genu- 

ime, and concentrated by the removal 
of the superfiuous fat, it contains four 
times the amount of nitrogenous or Assh- 
forming constituents than the avernge in 
other Cores which are mized wit® agar 
and stercn 
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[Note.—“ The Wrecker’s Daughter” is omitted from this month’s number for 
dramatic considerations. ] 
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GRAY STOCKINGS. 


CHAPTER II. 


A GALLANT RESCUE. 


WirH renewed energy the traveller strode along, passed the little 
church, and was making for the village street which lay in the 
distance, when his attention was attracted by a little house which 
stood back from the road in a turning quite by itself. 


Down towards this he went, and soon saw before him one of the 
prettiest little houses you could imagine, surrounded by a garden 
literally crowded with tastefully arranged flowers, a smooth green 
lawn winding round to the back, and over the porch and arches 
which stood over the neat gravel paths, wild roses and jasmine 
clambered with careless freedom and filled the air with delicious 
fragrance. 

By Jove, what a refreshing sight for a man who has been on the 
continual tramp along dusty roads for the last two hours! 

“A perfect little paradise! Wonder if there is a presiding angel 
anywhere! By Jove, I feel almost tempted to explore, pleading 
I have lost my way.” 

And apparently forgetful that unseen eyes might be watching 
him, he peered inquisitively through the open bars of the gate, 
and found himself more suddenly thrust into the presence of 
the presiding angel than was quite consistent with dignity and 
grace. 

A round, rosy face was exactly on a level with the traveller’s 
own, a pair of blue eyes suddenly assumed a rather startled expres- 
sion, returning the traveller’s steady gaze timidly for a moment, 
then as suddenly the long, brown lashes swept over them, and 
the traveller, recalled to the rudeness of his intrusion, turned and 
hurried on down the road with more haste than grace. 

“ By Jove,” he thought, slackening his speed, when well out of 
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sight of the house, “ where are your manners? It is all very well 
to look upon country people as simple, they can stand on their 
dignity when they please. What an uncultivated brute that girl 
must have thought me. By Jingo, Charley, old man, you'll have to 
go to the expense of having a keeper if you behave in that bear- 
like manner again. It would have served you right if that girl 
had let down the blind in your face. But ’pon my word the place 
was pretty enough to have been a doll’s house, and, by Jove, 
the doll’s eyes were as blue as any you could buy in a Regent 
Street dolly-shop. Wonder if she’s a pretty girl; didn’t have 
time to judge—wish I could have another peep. I should think 
pretty girls are rather scarce in this part of the world. I 
wonder—” 

Here the traveller’s reflections were suddenly and abruptly 
brought to a close, for—for the second time that day he found 
himself in a “no thoroughfare.” A brick wall of smaller dimen- 
sions than the first barred his progress. 

Now only a few seconds before, this young traveller had been 
wishing that he might see the owner of the blue eyes again, but 
now, when he found that he must retrace his steps and pass right 
in front of the gate through which he had been caught prying, 
he was suddenly seized with a fit of shyness, actuated, no doubt, 
by a feeling of penitence for the hole he had made in his 
manners, and he had serious thoughts of escaping that con- 
tingency, but was deterred from it by the remembrance, firstly, 
that he did not know what danger lay beyond, and secondly, that 
naturally the angel in the paradise, as he mentally called the owner 
of the blue eyes, would be alarmed by his non-return. No doubt 
she was watching for him, and— 

At this idea the traveller turned, and in a few moments was 
once more within sight of the little paradise. 

When, however, he was within a few yards of the range of 
those blue eyes—that is, as he did not doubt, if they were on 
the watch—a sudden return of bashfulness made it necessary 
for him to assume a studied air of nonchalance before 
proceeding. 

He need not, however, have troubled himself, for the quick 
glance which he cast this time through the gate showed him a 
very different picture from what he had expected. 

At one of the French windows, opening, as I have described, 
on to a low sloping verandah, was a young girl, seated in a low 
rocking-chair. One look was all the traveiler dared take, but 
this completely dispelled the illusion of a few moments before, 
for what met his inquisitive gaze this second time was a young 
girl, evidently the owner of the blue eyes, seated in a low 
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rocking-chair at one of the curtained French windows which 
led from the paradise into the little rose-covered porch already 
mentioned—a girl dressed in a sober black dress, with soft white 
lace at the throat and wrists. Whether she was plain or pretty 
it was impossible to say, for in spite of the traveller’s conjectures, 
his conceit was not flattered this once, for the girl’s brown head 
was bent and the blue eyes thus hidden, while the little white 
hands were busy at work on—Ye gods—is it possible—a very 
holey gray stocking. 

The angel of the paradise was actually engaged in mending 
stockings, and those not even soft silken hose such as an angel 
might find useful on very special occasions, but those very 
coarse, hideous, disfiguring hose known as “ workhouse grays,” or 
as they are more commonly called “ wuccus grays.” 

Where the name arose I am not able to say, but during my 
childhood these “ wuceussers” were my particular horror, and if 
any of my infantile acquaintances appeared in public so disfigured, 
my dignity forbade me to acknowledge her in any way. 

‘Imagine, then, the heartrending manner in which the traveller 
saw his castle in the air falling about his ears! 

The angel of the paradise mending “ workhouse grays! ” 

So severe a blow was this to the traveller’s hopes, that his 
steps slackened considerably, and his tread became suddenly 
very heavy, his feet grinding the pebbles into the path with an 
unnecessary violence; a fact to have been accounted for by a 
sudden faintness which ought to have come over him at the 
horrible sight which met his gaze, not, of course, by any desire 
to attract the attention of the being, who, through the medium 
of those “ wuccussers,” suddenly descended from the height of 
heavenly attributes to very earthly ones. Oh, no. Supposing, 
however, such was his design, it signally failed, for the brown 
curly head was kept persistently bent, and the blue eyes carefully 
followed the course of the long, glistening darning needle, 
and the traveller, finding his manceuvre unsuccessful, came to 
the conclusion that the little worker was wilfully deaf, and if all 
the Silverdale maidens were as prim as she was, it must be a 
very lively place to live in. 

But now, the paradise lay many yards behind, and the 
traveller, who, in the interest of his late adventure, had forgotten 
that he had vowed to accost the first person he met, and were it 
man, woman, or child, wring from him, or her, or it, the 
necessary directions for finding his way to The Beeches, was 
once more reminded of the fact that it was a deuced long tramp 
he was on, and that it was five hours since he had had bit 
or sup. 
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“ Oh, to be, as he might have been, comfortably seated in Lady 
Winkworth’s cool-scented drawing-room, drinking tea out of 
tiny Sevrés cups, filled by her ladyship’s lily white hands ; as she 
murmurs delicate little morsels of scandal and half-shy compli- 
ments into her guest’s ears! 

“ Bah, what a fool he was not to have accepted that invitation, 
and put off old Cleveland for the hundredth time. He was a 
jolly old fellow; but when a man will bury himself in such an 
outlandish place as Silverdale, how the deuce did he expect his 
friends were going to unearth him! Well, at any rate, here goes 
for one last expiring effort on the part of poor fainting mankind, 
and if— 

At this moment mankind’s reflections were interrupted by a 
most unexpected sound breaking the silence—a voice calling 
with heart-rending shrillness— 

“Help! Help—Oh, somebody come—Help!” The sound came 
from “the rear” as a soldier might have expressed it ; and turning 
hastily, the traveller saw that the little black-robed figure, which 
he had lately seen at the window of the paradise, now stood at 
the gate calling loudly, and waving excitedly one hand on which 
she still held a “ workhouse gray.” “ Help! Help!” 

In an instant the traveller set off with all speed in spite of his 
fatigue towards her. 

“Help, help! Oh, be quick! He'll be drowned, I know he 
will! Be quick!” 

“All right,” shouted the traveller, “I’m coming ; what’s the 
matter ?” 

* Oh, something dreadful! Pray be quick, or I know he'll be 
drowned.” 

And as the traveller reached her side, the girl turned, and 
leaving the sound of something very like a sob behind her, flew 
up the cottage path under a jasmine arbour and disappeared. 
With all speed the traveller proceeded to follow her, and ina 
moment found himself in what was evidently the back garden of 
the paradise, if there ever was such a thing. 

And here a most singular sight met his gaze. The whole of 
the back of the house was covered with dark glossy ivy he 
noted, and about half-a-dozen yards from where he stood was a 
huge green water-butt—that very common ornament to country- 
houses. 

Now there is nothing—was nothing—very striking in this one, 
but at the foot of it stood the earthly angel, the stocking-mender, 
vainly endeavouring not to cry, while she loudly encouraged some 
invisible being to “ hold tight, and not to scream or try to get 
out. It was allright now, some one wascome. Hold tight, Bobby, 
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and T’ll give you some sugar plums for a treat, and don’t try to 
get out, that’s a dear boy, or you'll go right in and then you'll be 
drowned, and oh, what would father say then,” and overcome by 
the reflection of how father’s feelings might find vent, the young 
comforter stopped as if words had failed her. 

By this time the traveller stood once more by her side, 
and somewhat astonished at failing to catch sight of any human 
being to whom her encouragement was addressed, was beginning 
to have doubts whether he had not fallen upon a private lunatic 
asylum, instead of the pleasing little paradise, and so asked as 
cautiously at possible, “ What 7s the matter?” 

“Oh, sir, do help me! Bobby will be drowned, if some one 
does not get him out at once, and 

“ My dear young lady, pray calm yourself, I am quite ready 
and willing to ‘help’ in every way in my power, but who am I 
‘to help’—who is nearly being ‘drowned.’ If yoa will explain 
l——” 

* Oh, sir, don’t you see, it’s Bobby, I’m so afraid he'll be drowned, 
for he’s so young he won’t be able to hold on much longer. 
I’ve only just heard him screaming, and he declares he’s been in 
for the last half hour.” 

This not very explicit explanation was given with such a doleful 
sob between each sentence, that one would have imagined some- 
thing very dreadful was happening. 

*“T understand,” said the traveller (which was a fib); “ but where 
is Bobby ?” 

“Oh, sir, can’t you see—he’s (sob) he’s (sob )}——” 

* Well? He’s where ?” 

“ Sir—in—(sob)—the—the (sob)—the water-butt, sir!” 

At this the traveller gave the said water-butt a thorough but 
rapid inspection, and succeeded in discovering eight very fat 
red fingers tightly clasping the very uppermost rim. 

These he took to be belonging to Bobby, and in a moment 
the state of affairs was plain. 

“ Bobby” was in danger of drowning in that inoffensive old 
water-butt, and the traveller had been summoned to rescue him. 

Now this feat was a more difficult one than anybody would 
imagine. 

The butt was a regular monster, but access to it was difficult, 
and how Master Bobby had managed to find his way into it was a 
mystery. 

The traveller knew that owing to its being the dry season the 
child was in no particular danger, even if he was not able to hold 
on, as the butt was in all probability not more than half full, but 
full or not he had to be got out. 
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But how ? That was the question. 

After a rapid survey of the surroundings the traveller owned 
that the task was more difficult than it at first appeared. 

The only place any way near the butt which was likely to afford 
any foothold, was the verandah, which ran part of the way round 
the house, coming to an abrupt termination just above the butt. 
But the thing was how to reach the top, for the supports here 
were merely iron brackets projecting from the wall. 

A second review, however, of the resources at hand recalled to 
the traveller’s mind that four stout wooden pillars took the place 
of these in the front, by means of one of which he might easily 
gain the required hoist. 

No sooner said than done, and thus in a few moments we 
behold our gallant traveller rapidly and skilfully scaling one of 
the aforesaid pillars, a little to the damage it must be confessed 
of the trailing roses and jasmine, from thence scrambling to the 
verandah roof by means of which he soon stood in the right 
position to effect the rescue of the unfortunate prisoner in the 
water-butt. 

To accomplish this he lay down full length upon the verandah 
cover, and then seizing in his strong grasp the four fat red fingers, 
bade their owner spring—if after holding on for so long he had 
any spring in him --and with a long pull anda strong pull, Master 
Bob was at length brought to light. 

Oh, such a plight as the youngster was in ! 

From top to toe he was covered with green slime—his boots, 
gray stockings (fellow pair, his rescuer surmised, to those his 
divinity had been mending so diligently), and what had once been 
a snowy blouse, were all similarly disfigured, while his rubicund 
countenance was a sight to behold, with its coating of the same 
green matter. 

And added to his woe-begone appearance no sooner did he find 
himself once more safe, than the awfulness of his position, which 
had kept him speechless till now, suddenly found vent in a most 
doleful howl. 

“By Jove, what a row! Here, young man, drop that, if you 
please. There is not the slightest occasion for all this nonsense.” 

All this time the angel of the paradise had stood anxiously 
watching the gallant rescue, and no sooner did she find her 
young charge safe, than she seemed to yearn to hold him, dirty 
as he was, in her motherly arms. 

“Oh, don’t scold him, please,” she pleaded. “He was so 
frightened, it was sodreadful. Oh, please bring him down. Dear 
little fellow, what will his father say ?” 

The dear little fellow, finding himself pitied, redoubled his 
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howlings until his rescuer fairly lost patience. How he would 
have rejoiced to have given him the good shaking he deserved, 
but the feat was impossible in their present rather dangerous 
position, so the only thing to be done was to get him to the 
ground as soon as he would allow himself to be got. 

The only way to effect a descent was by the same way in 
which the traveller had ascended, and this entailed forcing the 
squealing youngster to travel by means of the verandah to the 
front of the house. This by dint of muttered threats from the 
impatient traveller, and gentle coaxing encouragement from the 
little black-robed figure, was effected at last; but now arose 
another question, the traveller could clamber down the wooden 
supports with ease, but how was Bobby to be similarly 
transported. 

To take the begrimed squealing child in his arms was an act 
which the traveller vowed he would not undertake, and when the 
angel timidly proposed it— 

*“* He’s very dirty, sir, I know, but if you wouldn’t mind lifting 
him!” an indignant refusal was upon his lips when looking 
down, those pretty blue eyes, which had met his once before that 
afternoon, were raised so pleadingly to his that he relented, and 
with one heroic effort, seizing the struggling Bobby under the 
arms, he swung him to the ground. 

Then, oh! the mighty yell which issued from the dear child’s 
mouth, and oh! to see how tenderly the angel, regardless of wet 
and slime, took him in her arms and kissed his dirty red face, 
was a sight never to be forgotten. 

Had the little imp been rescued from the most deadly peril, 
he could not have been received from the danger with greater 
encpressement, 

The traveller fairly shuddered to see the neat little black dress 
being ruthlessly trampled upon by those dirty hob-nailed boots, 
and during this one grand embrace, relieved his feelings by 
endeavouring to erase from his person the effects of his peculiar 
escapade, and while so doing took a general observation of the 
paradise. 

It in every way came up to his first opinion of it, and one little 
fact even made it more desirable than before. 

Through the open French window, he caught sight of a small 
table laid for tea, with all the little dainties which country life 
affords, snowy bread, golden butter, a huge basin of cream, and 
the centre occupied by a large dish filled with the loveliest fruit 
of every sort then in season. Think of that sight in the eyes of 
a hungry, tired traveller, who has just rescued from a watery 
grave the brother of the presiding genius! 
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“By Jove! any other fellow would hang about until he got 
asked to share that meal. How I wish ‘father’ would ‘come 
home,’ wouldn’t I work upon his feelings and make him give me 
an invitation to the festive board! By Jingo, there’s butter! 
makes one’s mouth water, and those strawberries, fit for a king’s 
table!” 

By this.time Bobby had been kissed and cuddled into stopping 
his howling, and the traveller went forward and inquired in his 
most impressive manner whether he was much hurt ? 

The question seemed to recall the angel to a fact that she had 
apparently forgotten, namely, that she was not alone. 

She rose hastily, deposited Bobby tenderly upon the stranger’s 
gun-case, which was the nearest available seat, and blushed 
furiously. 

“Thank you, he is all right, or at least he will be when he has 
had his clothes changed.” 

Then she tried to think of something to say by way of thanks, 
but somehow, the right thing went right out of her head, and 
she could only stammer : 

“T hope you—” and blush again in the most awkward 
manner. 

“ Thanks, not in the least. That is to say, I don’t think so. 
I mean—” and the traveller lost the thread of what he was going 
to say, and stammered too. 

Then the angel had another try. 

“Tt was very silly of me to be frightened, but 

By this time the traveller had recovered himself. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” he said. “The boy would not have 
hurt if he had been where he was for another hour. There was 
not the slightest cause for fear,and really —” a broad smile break- 
ing over his face—“the whole affair was most absurd.” And 
suddenly, struck by the absurdity of the situation, the traveller 
burst into a hearty roar of laughter. 

The sight of his merriment caused Master Bobby to forget his 
tears and stare with his saucers of eyes at his rescuer, while 
the angel suddenly drew herself up with an assumption of dignity 
which strangely contrasted with the “littleness” of her person, 
and said, with a brighter blush than before : 

“T really do not see anything to laugh at.” 

“I beg your pardon, but really, when I think of the picture 
we must have presented a moment ago, I really can’t help—oh, 
dear, dear! How ridiculous the whole affair would have appeared 
if any one were looking.” 

“If there had been any one else handy, I should not have 
called to you for help,” said the angel hotly, for this hearty and 
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continuous roar of laughter made her cheeks get redder and 
redder every moment. 

As soon as he was able, the traveller regained command of him- 
self, and tried to repair his rudeness; but the blue eyes could not 
be induced to look anything but wrathfully upon him, and at 
length he thought the best thing to do was to clear out as quickly 
as possible, for this was evidently what was expected of him. 
“Could you tell me,” he asked, to delay his departure a few 
moments, “how I can get to The Beeches from here ?” and then he 
went on to describe the route he had already taken, hoping to 
get a smile from that very serious little face. 

But in vain his really comical description was received with the 
same unapproachable dignity, and he was told somewhat shortly, 
to “go down the lane, take the first turning to the right, and 
keep straight on.” 

“Thank you, I will;” but the traveller still hesitated. “ Excuse 
me, but your little brother is sitting on my gun-case.” 

In sudden alarm the child was whisked off so dangerous (so the 
blue eyes seemed to regard it) a seat, and the traveller straight- 
way seized it. 

But again he paused. 

“T really must apologize for my rudeness just now. It was 
most ungentlemanly of me to behave so. Please forgive me,” 
and he frankly held out his hand. 

Not liking to show her resentment too much, the angel did the 
same, and then hastily drew it back again, while the traveller 
bent down and examined the lock of his case, on which Bobby 
had kindly rested his muddy heel—for the little white hand which 
had been proffered him was partly covered by the obnoxious 
“ wuccus gray,” which had so dashed the traveller’s dreams—her 
fingers having in fact found their way during her late excitement 
through an immense “ potato” worn by the dear Bobby’s big toe 
—the needle hanging loosely by the thread. 

This was hastily drawn off and the angel shook hands in a most 
dignified manner with her brother’s rescuer, who really deserved 
a medal for the stern way in which he controlled his desire to 
laugh. 

The next minute he was once more striding down the lane, 
looking back before he turned to the right, just in time to see a 
curly head disappear from over the gate—whether it was Bobby’s, 
or the angel’s he was unable to decide—circumstance decided in 
ae of the former—conceit argued it must have been the 
atter. 
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CHaPTer III. 
“THE LITTLE GIRLS.” 


A LITTLE later a visitor was ushered into the drawing-room at 
The Beeches, where Mrs. Cleveland was sitting with her husband. 

“Captain Dorrington, this is an unexpected pleasure,” she 
exclaimed, rising to meet the gentleman. 

“Dorrington! Why! Why the deuce didn’t you let us know 
you were coming? How did you get here ?’ 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Cleveland ? Delighted to see you looking 
so much better. I’m afraid you can’t return the compliment. I 
wonder you recognized me the state I am in. I was half a 
mind to sneak in at the servants’ entrance, only I was afraid of 
being taken for a tramp.” 

“My dear fellow, what have you been doing to yourself? 
Tramp—you don’t jook respectable euough even for that. How 
did you get here ? 

**Came by your so-called express from Thurley, and walked the 
rest of the way, and I don’t know which is the worst traveller, 
your fast train or myself.” 

* But the express gets in at a quarter past three, and it is now 
nearly half-past five. What have you been doing not to have got 
here before ? ” 

“Oh, I’ve only been exactly two hours walking three miles; 
but then, you see, I didn’t know the short cuts,” and the traveller 
threw back his head and laughed heartily. 

His mirth was so irresistible that Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland could 
not but join in it; but the former said, after a moment : 

“Come, I say, explain this mystery, Dorrington.” 

*“* My dear fellow, there isn’t anything to explain. I lost my 
way—that is all. It’s a mercy I got here at all.” 

“This is the fruits of trying to give your friends a pleasant 
surprise. You have hada two hours’ walk on one of the hottest 
days we have had this summer, instead of sending us word and 
letting one of the girls drive to the station and meet you, as they 
might havedone. By Jove, what a figure you’ve made ‘of yourself! 
I shouldn’t have recognized you if I had met you.” 

“Oh, come, I say, it is not quite as bad as that, is it, Mrs. 
Cleveland ?” 

“ Judge for yourself. Really, 1 doubt if I should have known 
you but for your voice.” 

The traveller turned to one of the long cheval glasses which 
decorated the wall, and found himself face to face with a tall 
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figure dressed in a dark gray suit, covered with dust, and stained 
with green slime here and there ; boots disfigured with the same, 
and a very hot-looking face, crowned with a rather damaged- 
looking round hat. 

“ By Jove!” he said, taking refuge in his favourite expression, 
“T have nearly frightened one young lady by my disreputable 
appearance already. Pray, let me make myself presentable before 
the girls see me. And, Mrs. Cleveland, if you love me like a 
mother—as you say you do—pray save me from misdemeaning 
myself in the butler’s eyes, and incurring the cook’s displeasure, 
by making a raid upon the larder, as I most assuredly shall do if I 
don’t have a meal of some sort. I’m desperately hungry. Fancy, 
I haven’t had a mouthful since,I left Thurley! ” 

“Poor fellow! I'll have tea at once——” 

“ And something substantial with it, please. Don’t let it be all 
flowers and tablecloth for once.” 

“T think I know how to serve hungry boys,” said Mrs. 
Cleveland, rising to give her orders. “ But if you don’t want to 
be caught by the enemy you had better fly, for here come the girls 
across the lawn.” 

Charley accordingly flew, and when, a few moments later, the 
girls, namely Amy and Edith Cleveland, entered the drawing- 
room, a well supplied tea-table had been drawn to the window, at 
which their mother sat ready to preside. 

“What means this festivity ?” asked Amy, a lively girl of two- 
and-twenty. “Visitors! Surely not. No one would have dared 
to venture out on such a baking-afternoon. I declare that even 
crossing the lawn has made me feel quite faint.” 

“ You look very ill, poor darling!” said her sister, a little her 
senior. “ Your looks certainly pity you. But who is here, 
mother ? ” 

“You will never guess.” 

“Mr. Watson?” asked Edith eagerly, then blushed under 
Amy’s quick look, and declared she was too hot to guess any more. 

“Who is the most unlikely person in the world?” asked Mrs. 
Cleveland. 

* Well, that I should say was Captain Dorrington, for 

“ Right, the first time, Amy.” 

* What! You don’t mean to say that, after ninety-nine times 
of asking he has actually come at last. I will not believe he is 
really here until I see him.” 

“Then doubt no more, unbeliever,” said a laughing voice, and, 
turning, she saw the captain in the doorway. “ Wait until you 
know the trials I have had to undergo, Miss Cleveland, to get 
here before you begin slandering.” 
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*‘ Listeners never hear any good of themselves,” said Amy with 
a coquettish smile, as she went forward. 

During the few moments he had been dressing, the captain had 
contrived to make a complete change in his appearance. He had 
a tall well-built figure of his own, while his pleasant, genial face 
was undeniably handsome with its clear cut features, fine brown 
eyes, firmly-cut mouth half hidden by a golden brown moustache, 
and his hair, pushed carelessly off his broad white forehead, fell 
in short, crisp curls. 

As he stood in the doorway, he looked the embodiment of a 
thorough English gentleman, and his greeting by both the 
Cleveland girls, when introduced by their mother, was in every 
way a cordial one—which fact may be accounted for by the 
statement that both were remarkably fine girls, just at a 
marriageable age, and with nothing but their good looks to help 
them to get husbands. About a year before, the young soldier 
had met and taken a strong liking to their father, who, at his 
wife’s instigation, had more than once pressed him to pay them a 
visit at The Beeches, whither, having no where better, he had 
at length decided to go. 

Mr. Cleveland had always spoken of his daughters as his “little 
girls,” and it was not until Amy and Edith, two lively girls of 
between one-and-twenty and four-and twenty, were presented to 
him, that he was aware of how old the “little girls ” were. 

“ By Jove!” was his inward comment, as he met a quick glance 
from Edith’s dark eyes, while Amy carelessly made room for him 
next her at the table, “I’m fairly caught this time; the “little 
girls” are likely to prove dangerous.” 

A nice complacent speech for a man to make, but the girls 
brought it on themselves, for before the evening was over they let 
him see that they considered him a fair prize, and before they had 
known him five minutes, each was striving her best for the proud 
position of Mrs. Charles Dorrington, while both parents sat and 
complacently watched the game. 

Never was a poor young man so neatly lured into the enemies’ 
camp, and never did a guest so much wish himself in any other 
quarters. 

During tea, the captain was called upon to give an account of 
his tramp from the station. 

* You might have let mamma know you were coming, and we 
(meaning one of them, whichever was the most skilful strategist), 
would have come to meet you,.and show you the way to our 
little shanty,” said Amy, tenderly sweetening his second cup of 
tea, while her sister pressed him to partake of some dark-looking 
compound of her own concoction. 
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Inwardly thanking his lucky stars that he had not let them 
know, our hero gave a graphic description of his walk, his little 
adventure with the angel with the blue eyes figuring in the 
gayest colours; for now that it was a thing of the past, and he 
sat comfortably at rest in a cool drawing-room—most carefully 
attended to by the Misses Cleveland—the incident appeared doubly 
ludicrous in the baronet’s eyes, and for fully half an hour he 
discussed it with such appreciation, that at length Amy Cleve- 
land proposed him reproducing the whole scene on paper for 
her. 

The paints were accordingly carried out under the trees, and 
the baronet, with many a hearty laugh, by a few touches of the 
brush, drew an exaggerated picture of his adventure ; the little 
house and garden overflowing with creepers and flowers; the 
water-butt, gigantic in dimensions, above its rim appearing a 
white face characterized by a most wofully awestruck expression, 
and eight red stumpy fingers, his arm being clasped by a wild- 
looking tramp, who hung over in a most daring attitude from the 
roof of a verandah many feet above, while at the foot of the butt 
stood a little black figure with clasped hands, evidently greatly 
concerned for the safety of both rescued and rescuer. 

This last figure was, though like the rest caricatured in 
attitude, a singularly striking likeness of the angel, Captain 
Charles, who was apparently no novice at handling the brushes, 
delaying over it longer than the others until he had faithfully before 
him an exact portrait of blue eyes. Even Bobby himself could 
not have failed to recognize it for the simple fashion of the neat, 
fitting black dress, the pretty little white collar and cuffs, the 
arrangement of the hair—if not the face itself— were unmis- 
takably his sister. 

“ What a quick eye you have, Captain Dorrington, to take in 
all those details,” said Amy, with a quick glance at her sister. 

This remark recalled the captain to the fact that it was a 
caricature he was to produce, and not a pretty picture of a 
very pretty girl, who had, it seemed, made an impression upon 
him, if his painting could be counted as evidence. 

“ Who is she, I wonder ?” he asked, turning suddenly to Edith. 
“Do you know ?” 

“ Your description of her is certainly accurate enough, but we 
so rarely go to the village I hardly know one half of the inhabi- 
tants. I can’t stand country ways. But your heroine is, no 
doubt, Miss Groves. I believe they live somewhere in a lane, but * 
you know we are not district visitors, either Amy or I, so we are 
not supposed to have all neighbours’ families at our fingers’ ends.” 

“No, but you don’t mind having some people under your 
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thumb,” was the captain’s muttered comment as he pushed away 
the paints and held up his work of inspection. 

It was passed from hand to hand and pronounced “so clever,” 
“so absurd,” “ jolly funny,” &c., and then carelessly dropped into 
Amy’s sketch-book, and the young soldier, not thinking that 
should it ever be seen by the other models for it, it might be 
looked upon in the reverse light he meant it, as a pure piece of 
fun, entirely forgot its very existence: 

That night, while enjoying the first peaceful moment he had 
had since he entered the house—namely, while enjoying a cigar 
at his bed-room window before retiring to rest—the captain 
indulged in a “ good think.” 

“By the holy poker,” was his inward comment. ‘I am in for 
it this time with a vengeance. I shall never escape from this 
place a single man. One or other of these gushing girls is 
bound to marry me. By Jove, what’s to be done. I wonder 
which it is to be. Perhaps if it is to be, I had better take my 
choice before it is too late to make any decision. Let me see— 
Amy’s too gushing; I suppose it must be Edith; oh, dash it all, 
those lovely blue eyes of dear Eddie would kill me in a week. By 
Jove, it is too bad for one man to take another in like this. I'll 
have old Cleveland taken up for cruelty to dumb animals. I 
suppose, however, it is only a sort of revenge for the way he was 
treated. Really it is too bad of girls to make fellows form such 
a low opinion of their sex. They make us condemn the whole 
bunch because a few are bold and unladylike. I dare say plenty 
of nice really jolly girls are passed over because their sisters 
behawe in such an absurd manner. By Jingo, the way those girls 
languished and gushed at me because I am heir to a title 
and plenty of tin is positively disgusting. I thought I 
had left all that sort of thing behind in town, but it seems it is ten 
times worse here, for there is no earthly way of escape. Fancy a 
week—a whole seven days--spent at the beck and call of these 
lovely creatures, a constant bone of contention between them. Not 
a telegraph office, I'll swear, for miles, so all hopes of important 
business are out of the question. There’s nothing left to do but 
submit. Oh! women, women, what fools you are, and how 
deuced unpleasant you can make it for a fellow if you try. The 
way Amy inveighled me into taking her for a walk round the 
garden in the clear sweet moonlight ; ‘ but you must promise, Sir 
Charles—swear by me, if you like, you will always find me true— 
that you will talk nothing but the strictest common places, for 
moonlight is so dangerous, you know.’ And, by Jove, so I found 
it. Never had a girl behaved like it on such a short acquaintance 
since that little Frenchwoman at Nice, and even that wasn’t so bad 
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for she was thirty and I was nineteen, so perhaps there was 
an excuse. Talk commonplaces indeed, why I had no chance. 
Amy talked enough nonsense for both of us, and I’d swear in a 
court of justice that she squeezed my hand nine times between 
the house and the end of the lawn, and deuce knows how they 
got mixed up at all. By Jove, I verily believe if I'd have 
ventured with her beyond that last arbour, I should have been 
done for. She’d ‘have proposed as safe as a gun, and, oh lor’. 
The prospect is too dreadful to be contemplated. Charles 
Shuttleworth Dorrington, as you value your single blessedness, 
beware of that end arbour in the nut walk. If only you set foot 
in there adieu to single blessedness and all its delights, for, well, 
if she puts the question, hang you if you'd have pluck enough to 
refuse her. And then Eddie, dear Eddie, ‘she is so very quiet 
always,’ ‘so thoughtful, you know;’ ‘we are afraid sometimes 
she is not strong.’ How she did hurl those ballads at my head! 
She was strong enough in them, deuce take them. Dear mamma 
was watching me all the time so that I couldn’t dare so much as 
venture a smile, and by the powers her rendering of ‘I love you 
best’ was the best farce I have ever seen acted for years. Why if I 
had raved at her in the way she did at me, she’d have had me up 
for breach of promise before I’m a month older. It is a good 
thing that there were no spectators, or I should have felt bound to 
have up and told them the assault was quite unprovoked. And 
then the confiding way in which she murmured ‘ Nearest and 
dearest’ in my unresisting ears beat the garden episode into fits, 
hand pressure andall. How they do play off against each other. 
Amy thought her moonlight stroll left her mistress of thesitua- 
tion, but the little tableaw which she discovered on the stairs 
just afterwards balanced it on Eddie’s side. By Jupiter, if 
ever an opportunity was thrust upon a man it was then. 
Not a soul in the hall, and a girl examining your necktie 
with as much care as if it were a valuable curiosity. What 
was a fellow to do but ‘kiss the girl who hasn’t even the grace 
to look astonished. Astonished? No, by Jove! If ever a girl 
tried to look cut and come again, it was Eddie Cleveland. How 
lucky it was for me that dear Amy was so vigilant ; I felt more 
inclined to repeat the operation to prevent bloodshed. Here’s 
a nice little experience for the first evening out of seven. If it 
goes on like this the whole way through, an early grave and snow- 
drops will be my end. This promises to be an interesting visit 
altogether—my experiences in my walk were a good beginning. 
Wonder how Master Bobby is by this time; hope he enjoyed his 
tea, and that the presiding angel of the paradise with the blue 
eyes has recovered her composure. She is rather a petite little 
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person, so naturally has to stand upon her dignity now and then 
when she wants to be high in peoples’ estimation. By Jupiter! 
I need not have feared that all the Silverdale girls were as prim 
as she was. Didn’t she give me my congé with a vengeance ? 
Catch either dear Amy or Eddie doing the same by an interesting 
stranger—that’s me—when they have such a right to faint in his 
arms or get up a scene. What a ridiculous affair it was, to be 
sure. Bobby’s awestruck face was a caution to snakes, and Blue- 
eyes’ despair was heartrending. Then, fancy if a policeman had 
come along when I was making my way up the verandah to the 
rescue, I should have been run in for housebreaking; well, that 
would have been preferable to my present state of captivity. That 
girl’s eyes were jolly blue, and she was jolly pretty in a simple 
kind of way, only she need not have shut up a fellow as sharply as 
she did; she surely did not expect me to share her tender affec- 
tion of ‘ Bobby ;’ dirty mischievous little brat, ’d have given him 
bread and jam. And, after all my exertions, Blue-eyes was so 
taken up with condoling with him as to forget to thank me; 
wonder if I ought to call and inquire after ‘the little sufferer,’ 
that is to say, I wonder if I might. If little dignity were to come 
to the door, I should feel very much inclined to cut and run, but 
after Amy and Eddie a little repulse might be dangerous, and—” 

At this moment our hero’s cigar came to an end and his reflec- 
tions also. He lay down to rest and dreamt that he was im- 
prisoned in a water-butt, that dear Amy and Eddie were each 
endeavouring to rescue him, while Bobby, with a malicious grin 
on his countenance, danced a furious breakdown on the verandah 
cover, and dozens of pairs of blue eyes looked down from every 
direction and laughed at his discomforture. 


(To be continued.) 





ADELAIDE: A ROMANCE. 


By MRS. H. W. FEREIRA. 


Ir was a lovely evening in early summer, about the close of the 
last century. Snowy mountain-peaks glistened in splendour, as 
the broad rays of the western sun bathed them in dazzling lustre. 

Not a cloud nor a vapour floated near the radiant summits to 
mar their wondrous outlines, clearly defined against a sky of purest 
azure. There in stillness and majesty rose lordly cone, rugged 
shaft, and graceful pinnacle, upstretching into a world of golden 
light, far above the veil of thin purple haze beginning to settle 
upon the fertile valleys. Through a break was descried the calm 
blue surface of a lake, bearing skiffs and other craft, with white 
sails like the wings of swans; sombre pine woods, interspersed in 
lovely contrast with sloping meadows, clothed the sides of the 
valleys, while chalets and humbler dwellings added to the grandeur 
of the landscape the charm of human associations. 

Signs of unusual activity were observable in the vicinity of one 
of the largest of the pine-built mansions: peasants bearing 
baskets went and came, and not seldom lingered to gaze at a 
group of lackeys in gold-laced liveries, specimens of human 
magnificence but rarely to be seen in a remote Swiss village. 

These gorgeous menials belonged to the small retinue of a lady 
who was making a tour through North Switzerland, in search of 
health. One of the most illustrious of Germany’s princely houses 
claimed her as daughter, she being the Princess Louise of Dessau, 
a direct descendant of the brave Leopold, whose doughty deeds 
have adorned many a page of both history and romance. 

Under a verandah, wreathed with luxuriant climbing-plants, the 
Princess sat, watching the day depart. Near her stood a maiden 
of some nineteen summers, graceful, fair and slender, and dignified 
in her bearing as the noble lady she served. Intelligence and 
refinement shone in every lineament of her face, which was 
surpassingly lovely, while her dark-grey eyes betokened a rare 
beauty of soul. 

The Princess, as if awaking from a reverie, turned towards her 
young companion, and touching her caressingly upon the 
shoulder, said musingly :— 
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“ Annette, does it not seem strange that so fair a world should 
be the abode of so much sorrow and suffering? Is it not a 
mockery for one heart-sick, to be surrounded by joyous nature, 
whose very beauty is unsympathizing ? ” 

“ And yet, Madame,” answered the girl with diffidence, “ poets 
love to dwell upon her gentle influence.” 

“It is a mistake, child!” interrupted Louise, “poets are 
wrong. They luxuriate in imaginary grief, and when most free 
from sorrow, they indite the most !ugubrious elegies ; they speak 
of what they know nothing of, out of an unreal world existing only 
in their fancy.” 

Annette stood pensive and sorrowful, and did not reply. 
Presently, the Princess continued:—* Annette, need not the 
jargon of poets; be not dazzled by the glamour they cast over 
things hollow and delusive. Nay!” added she, altering her 
tone—* I did not think to move thee thus, child, why! thou silly 
one! thou art trembling and blushing, and a great tear is 
striving to escape! I spoke more to myself than tothee. There, 
child, attend me to my room, and then go and enjoy the sunset 
after thine own youthful fashion.” 

Ten minutes later Annette von Glafey was seated upon a bank 
of moss and violets, among a group of fir-trees, her favourite 
resort. She drew a paper from her bosom, and held it between 
her clasped hands; her face was flushed, her eyes sparkled with 
tears half-born, tokens of some strange joy, some new and tender 
emotion. Her frame shook with agitation, as if stirred by some 
vision of bliss whose existence she scarce dared to believe. She 
unfolded the paper and read, and the colour of her cheeks 
deepened. She was reading a love-song: a song years after 
standing almost without its peer, amongst the most perfect works 
of the greatest poets. The words alone would have stirred the 
ardent instincts of the girl’s loving nature ; but this was not all the 
cause of her emotion. A poet had written a beautiful song of 
love; it was the song of his heart, and it loved her! She had 
scarcely realized the greatness of her happiness, when a step 
upon the turf close to her made her start. The poet stood beside 
her. 

* Annette!” he faltered. 

Annette hid her face in her hands and trembled violently. 
The young man cast himself on the ground beside her in agita- 
tion as great as her own. ‘“ Adelheid, Adelheid,”* he murmured, 
“ beauteous idol of my dreams, peerless gem amid the paste and 





* The name under which Matthison sang of his love, chosen with reference to her 
rank: Adel in German meaning noble. 
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tinsel of a court. Oh! say, say that you love me? Whisper it 
low, close to my ear, lest envious winds should bear the heavenly 
words away. Speak, love, thou noble by birth as well as nature, 
speak the words that my soul hungers for, forget that I am 
obscure; Annette, tell me that you love me, or give me that 
little hand in token that my prayer is heard!” 

Slowly, timidly, the hand was put forth; and Annette von 
Glafey therewith bestowed upon the poet her whole heart, in all 
its dignity, faithfulness, and strength, once and for ever. 

Late that night, when the stars shone, Annette lingered at 
her casement, her lips murmuring the words of her lover's 
poem :— 


“ Einst, Q Wunder! erbliiht auf meinem Grabe, 
Eine Blume der Aesche meines Herzens : 
Deutlich schimmert auf jedem Purpurbliattchen. 
Adelaide!” 


* * x * af 


Summer had passed away. Cold winds swept through the 
mountain passes, whistling rudely among the pine-woods, and 
ruffling the surface of the lake. The chalet recently tenanted by 
the Princess Louise von Dessau was deserted. 

Miles away, in a German castle, Annette von Glafey was look- 
ing upon the changing lights and shadows of a breezy November 
morning. She stood there in all the grace of early womanhood, 
gazing from her mullioned window ; but though her tall, slender 
tigure was faultlessly erect, her eyes were full of wistful sadness, 
and the wan hue of her once blooming cheek spoke of days of 
weeping and nights of sleepless vigil. 


“ Then, O marvel, shall bloom from out my grave, 
A flow’ret, springing from the ashes of my heart, 
Shimmers clear on ev'ry blood-red petal. 

Adelaide ! ” 


The entrance of a groom of the chambers caused the young 
maid of honour to turn. He came to summon her to the pre- 
sence of the illustrious chatelaine. 

“Annette, my child,” was the greeting of the Princess as 
Friiulein von Glafey entered, “I see by thy pale cheeks and 
woe-worn eyes that no change has taken place in thy father’s 
resolve.” 

** None, Madame,” was the response. 

“Poor child!” said the Princess pityingly. “I spoke to him 
at some length last night, but he remained firm. The pride of 
blood is strong. He is indignant that the son of simple parents 
should have dared to lift his eyes to a maiden of noble birth. 
Annette, thou art young now, and poetry and romance have a 

x2 
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wondrous charm for the springtide of life; but say, my child, 
wilt thou for one youthful dream relinquish the solid happiness 
of fortune and position? Thy father made no secret of the alter- 
native to which he condemns thee.” 

‘** Madame,” said Annette, lifting her noble countenance to the 
Princess, while a haughty smile sat upon her pale features, and a 
new-born dignity upon her clear fair brow. ‘ Matthison has 
honoured me with his love; he has conferred on me a position 
which I would scorn to exchange for that of an empress. That 
he should have deemed me worthy of this gift will be my pride 
and glory until I die. The day will come when Germany will 
ring with his fame, when the Fatherland will render just homage 
to his genius; and if I may not share his laurel-crown my heart 
can at least offer its incense of eternal fidelity.” 

“T pity thee in my heart, Annette,” answered the Princess, 
“ and although perhaps I am wrong in telling it to thee, yet I am 
a woman, and I sympathize with thee most truly, and honour thee 
for thy courage. But alas! I have promised to send thee to thy 
father, to hear his final decision, he is waiting for thee now. Go, 
and God pity thee, poor child!” she added to herself, as Annette, 
with a courtesy withdrew. 

Herr von Glafey was a man of middle age, stout, choleric, and 
dictatorial. He had prepared an impressive speech with which to 
receive and crush his intractable daughter ; but something in her 
manner as she came into his presence cut short his resolution, 
and when she respectfully kissed his hand, he merely said, 
abruptly, “ Well, daughter ? ” 

Annette was silent. 

“T sent for thee, Annette, merely to demand a promise, a mere 
matter of form, of course; but I have been highly displeased at 
certain foolish proceedings which have taken place, as I have been 
informed, during her highness’s summer tour. It was hard 
indeed to credit the tale, and to believe that my daughter could 
have lent herself to the schemes of an adventurer, who, by a clever 
knack of tacking rhymes together, has exalted himself for a time 
to a post in her highness’s household. I pass over thy folly, 
Annette, girls are never over-wise; and merely claim thy word 
that thou wilt forget this plebeian verse-maker, and bestow thy 
thoughts on a worthier object. Well, Annette ?” 

While he was speaking, Annette once or twice made a sudden 
movement, as of pain, and drew in her breath, but restrained 
herself from speaking. As he concluded his address, she replied, 
‘My father, I cannot.” She spoke firmly, clearly, distinctly. 

Herr von Glafey stood aghast. He had expected tears, prayers, 
protestations: not this calm, deliberate refusal. 
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** Madness, disobedience !” he shortly exclaimed in great excite- 
ment, for he was choleric, after the manner of other German 
barons famous in legend, and not in the habit of being thwarted. 
“Dost thou not know,” he almost hissed forth, “that I have the 
means of forcing thee to comply with my commands ? ” 

The maiden stood, pale, cold, and speechless. 

The court functionary delivered his ultimatum. 

“ Marriage with a man of rank equal to thine own, or life-long 
seclusion in a convent! I give thee an hour to choose!” 

** My choice is made, my father. I will enter a cloister.” 


* * ~ * * 


Forty years had elapsed since Friedrich Matthison had wooed 
and won the courtly maiden amid the enchantments of mountain, 
forest, and lake. Annette’s prediction of fame and glory had been 
fulfilled. Germany had recognized the poet’s genius, crowned 
him with laurel, and had even added to the guerdon of applause, 
the more substantial boon of worldly advancement. When all too 
late, his country had bestowed upon him that rank the want of 
which had kept him apart from his adored Adelheid. His fevered 
race was now run, his heart and brain were cold and silent, and 
the hand that had penned many a noble inspiration and soul- 
stirring anthem was mingling with the dust of the tomb. 

The autumn sun was shining upon stately forests of oak and 
beech, undulating meadow and rich pasture. A spacious mansion 
rose in imposing proportions from the bosom of carefully laid-out 
grounds, while a neat, picturesque village completed the cheerful 
aspect of the landscape. The village was that of Mosigkau, a 
little distance from Dessau, and the mansion was the seat of a 
semi-conventual society founded about a century before by 
Wilhelmine, one of the daughters of the famous Leopold, for the 
reception and maintenance of a few ladies of rank, whose private 
means were inadequate to the demands of their position. 

Upon a smooth gravelled walk winding between flower-beds, 
gorgeous with autumnal bloom, a lady considerably past middle- 
age was pacing to and fro. Her dress was modelled upon a 
singularly antiquated pattern, and the velvet head-dress, heavy 
with drooping plumes, seemed to belong to another age. The 
unbent figure was full of dignity, and the features were delicate, 
bearing the impress alike of natural and ancestral nobility. Her 
gesture, when she acknowledged the salutations of villagers as they 
passed, was that of a queen; and it was manifest that the habit 
of command belonged to her as much by right as by custom. 

This remarkable personage was the Lady Abbess of Mosigkau ; 
and she was at this moment awaiting the arrival of several 
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distinguished visitors, invited to assist at a concert which was t 
take place that evening in the great hall of the Castle. 

The clattering of horses’ hoofs and the rolling of carriage wheels 
presently announced the arrival of the first guests; others came 
in rapid succession, until the number of the audience was 
complete, and the hour for the commencement of the concert was 
fast approaching. 

With old-world stateliness, the Abbess led the way through 
tasteful apartments, rich in choice works of art, to the music-room. 

The concert began. A violinist from Dresden enchanted the 
listeners with his masterly strains, and a charming variety was 
given to the instrumental element by the efforts of some of 
Germany’s most eminent vocalists. 

The evening was drawing to a close, when the principal tenor 
of the Dresden Opera stepped forward and sang. At the conclu- 
sion he was rapturously applauded by the assemblage of distin- 
guished persons present. In answer tothe repeated acclamations, 
he bowed low, and whispered to the accompanist. 

Immediately strains fell upon the still more delighted ears 
of the audience, familiar to most present, but until now never 
before heard by the Abbess. The rich voice of the opera tenor 
was warbling the exquisite music composed by Beethoven to 
Matthison’s “ Adelaide.” An almost ghostly stillness pervaded 
the room: the spirit of true music was there, and all present felt 
its divine power. 

The song was finished. The last thrilling note ceased to 
vibrate upon the air of the silent room. The singer himself 
remained for a moment rooted to the spot, spell-bound. 

“The Abbess!” exclaimed several voices in accents of terror. 
Every eye was turned towards the aged lady. She had swooned. 


* * * * * 


The tender and faithful heart had succumbed beneath this 
sudden chord struck upon its fibres so long tried in secret. Ina 
few days her sweet soul took flight from its earthly tenement, and 
sped heavenwards, free and rejoicing, to join once more and for 
ever the soul of him she had loved through all her long life—the 
love of her girlhood. 

Those who attended her found within the bosom of her dress a 
small silken case. Being opened afterwards, it was found to 
contain a paper, worn with age, in the almost obliterated writing, 
on which there were still discernible traces of the poem— 

“ Einst, O Wunder! erbliiht auf meinem Grabe, 
Eine Blume der Aesche meines Herzens : 


Deutlich schimmert auf jedem Purpurblattchen. 
Adelaide! ” 





TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 
AN UPSIDE-DOWN STORY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CuaPTEeR VI.—(continued.) 


AnD Mary Bridles was apparently, with agitated fingers, trying 
to force on her best bonnet, and growing hot and flushed as she 
did so. Lady Charlotte carried off her capture, and the reduced 
pair from the window saw Mary seated in the rocking barouche 
next to Lady Charlotte, while Mr. Fawkes was opposite bending 
devotedly. 

‘This grows worse and worse,” they said. “I never thought 
Fawkes would so degrade himself!” 

Lady Charlotte was well known as an intrepid matron, who had 
already carried by assault two desirable men to give to her 
daughters, and who was now equally bent on providing for her 
dear son. 

After two or three hours’ absence, the great barouche’s powdered 
menials plunged up to the door and set down Mary, who ran in 
with such pride and delight that she forgot and forgave all the 
past night’s business on the spot. 

She poured out all her adventures— 

“Oh, I do so like that Lady Charlotte! She ain’t no more 
pride nor stiffness than one of our own sort. Bless’d if she ain’t 
taken quite a fancy to me!” 

“But that’s always the way with your true gentility.” 

** Oh, she’s ever so much nicer. - Such fun as I’ve had, and such 
nice people ; you can’t think.” 

“What! She introdoosed you?” asked Turvey, with a low 
air of mystery. 

“ Introdoosed! Why, we went to tea, and there was Lady 
Atkins (Mary checked them off with her fingers) and the Hon- 
n-or-able Mrs. Spearspoint.” 

“ Pierrepoint—Pieerepoint,” corrected Jack. “For Heavens’ 
sake say it right.” 

**°Ave allowance,” interposed Mr. Turvey. ‘“ Let her tell her 
little story in her own way.” 

“ All right, Turvey. No harm done.” 
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* And they were so kind. And Mrs. Speerpoints (I don’t care 
about it) asked me to her house; and they listened to me so, 
and said what I told ’em was all so interestin’, That was the 
very word. And her son. Oh, he’s such a dear nice young man, 
Mr. Forks. I declare I do love him—quite tender, I declare.” 

Turvey winced. “That’s only the game of them young 
sparks. They say the same speeches to every good-looking young 

irl.” 
an Indeed, they don’t, Turvey. He’s quite my young man.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Jack, maliciously. “So that’s 
mother Fawkes’s game is it? I say, Turvey, you look out.” 

Mary Bridles simpered, “ And what d’ye think; there’s to be a 
ball,” she went on. “J’m to go to it; one of the grandest ones 
of the season.” 

“Dear me, you are getting on, Mary,” said Dolly, a little 
maliciously. ‘ And where, pray? Bedford Square or Pimlico ?” 

* Not at all, not at all,” said Miss Bridles. “It’s in one of 
your great streets.” 

** Never mind that, Mary,” interposed Mr. Turvey. “ We have 
our shares of amoosement and others theirs. Each on his own 
footin’. No need to pervide food for merriment.” 

“ Quite right of you,” said Dolly, “ to have your little secrets.” 

These events had been spread over some weeks, during which 
period the situation was growing “strained,” to use Mr. Turvey’s 
expression, particularly between the ladies. The fault, we fear, 
was with Dolly, who resented—a true woman or girl rather—her 
late maid’s rise and adoption by Lady Charlotte. This she declared 
was eating into her little soul. 

“T can’t stand it, Jack, and I won’t,” she would say again and 
again. “ I won’t put up with her airs.” 

But there was an unfortunate rencontre now to embitter this 
feeling still more. 

Miss Bridles had now been absorbed in preparations for the pro- 
mised ball, and Lady Charlotte had herself most kindly gone with 
her to the eminent Madame Whilemina’s—to the menials known 
as “Madam Wheeler Meener”—who kept a specially artistic 
man milliner, who himself pinned on the ladies’ dresses. 
Whether “ tailor made,” or otherwise, the result was something 
costly and effective—and Mary was full of pride and importance. 

But on the grand day itself, she could scarcely contain herself 
for the excitement. She had tried on her garments again and again, 
and called on Dolly to admire. Dolly’s little vetvoussé nose rose 
again and again scornfully, and with difficulty she restrained her- 
self. The more so, as she saw that Mary Bridles really did not 
look so bad, and was artfully picking up manner and confidence. 
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“ }owvre not asked, it seems, Turvey,” said Jack, who was 
irresistibly drawn to unpleasant remarks. “They won’t have you 
at any price.” 

“IT mean to wait, Mr. Topside,” he replied, calmly. “ When 
there is a call for me, I'll answer and be up to time, I promise 
you. The late Lord Beckonsfield spoke of edicating his party, 
and [ am now edicating, sir.” 

* All very prudent and proper,” said Jack. 

“But we shall all see Mary Bridles off. You are to call 
for her ladysbip, I think, in your broom.” 

“Oh come, I say,” said Jack, warmly. “ You are not going to 
take Dolly’s. We're asked and going ourselves, you know.” 

* Whose broom did you say ?” said Turvey, with emphasis. 

“Oh, I know. You needn't remind us of that,” said Jack. 
“ But there was an understanding—a regular one.” 

“Oh, come, that’s good,” said Miss Bridles. “The understand- 
in’ was, we lends it to you when you wants it. It’s not t’other 
way, as you think, Mr.Topside.” 

Jack coloured and was very angry. 

“ You have us in a hole,” he said, “and you take good care to 
remind us of that.” 

“That’s an insineravation that’s not deserved—not deserved, 
sir,” said Turvey. “ But for the present enough before the public. 
If you can spare a few moments in the study, Mr. Topside, I 
should like to put the matter on a plain footing.” 

“No, no. Say it at once,” cried Jack, who detested these 
solemn interviews. “ Take your hanged brougham. We'll get one 
ourselves.” 

Mr. Turvey only smiled with dignity. 

“ There’s one hordered for you, sir, so you might have spared 
us that bust.” 

What could poor Jack say? He was in a hole, he knew. 

At night accordingly the two parties set off to their respective 
entertainments—the Turveys in good time, the Topsides, as their 
wont was, never being in time for anything. 

They were bound for the Shafto’s—Lord Shafto’s, in Grosvenor 
Crescent—where they were certain to meet their own set, and 
where the pretty’ Mrs. Dolly would find Rupert Shafto—a tall, 
dark-eyed, handsome man, who led cotillons, and was besides her 
elected official admirer and cavalier. There was “no harm” 
in this, as Jack often said, but it was found mighty convenient, 
and taking a low view, very profitable. This was not only with the 
approbation of her Jack, but with the certainty of ill-humour and 
rebuke if this gentleman was not as devoted as he ought to be. 
“It's so unjust of Jack,” poor Dolly would piteously complain to 
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her friends. “ How can I control a man’s humours? I dom 
best, I’m sure.” Very brilliant indeed looked little Mrs. Dolly 
to-night. 

There was the mansion of the ball, with its brilliant entry, 
and the crowd round peeping in at the scenes so suffused in 
dazzling light. From the windows floated forth the “dying fall” 
of the horn winding out the sad waltz, the flitting shadows on 
the blinds showing the figures revolving within. Dolly tripped 
up the stairs all smiles. The waltz finished as she greeted the 
hostess, and the dancers poured out, and—what was this? The 
first couple that passed her was Rupert Shafto and Mary Bridles !— 
Mary Bridles looking brilliant and handsome, and such a dress. 
A garland of exquisite flowers wound round her snowy skirt, and 
jewels were disposed about her somewhat robust person. She was 
so delighted—enchanted, rather—that her looks and speeches 
were effective from their naturalness. 

She greeted Dolly with a delighted enthusiasm. “Oh, ain’t it 
perfect Heaven,” she cried. “Don’t you know Mr. Shafto ?” she 
whispered. “I'll intrerdoose you. I know lots already. We 
have had such a walls together.” 

Dolly, dumbfounded, could not answer her. Mr. Shafto was 
uttering some vapidities in the most unconcerned way possible. 
“Tm telling Miss Bridles that as you have set up a family party at 
home you must admit me.” 

“Td like it awfully,” said Mary Bridles. 

“Would you, Miss Bridles? So would I. Ha, ha! Well, 
come along down stairs.” 

Jack glowered and turned on his Dolly. 

“* What’s become of your tongue,” he said angrily. ‘“ You're 
not going to let that beast get the better of you here. Wake 
up, do.” 

“Don’t be cross, Jack, unless you want me to cry. Whata 
thing to ask her, my own maid. Ha, ha! Just go and tell 
him.” 

“ No, no, no,” said Jack, “that wouldn’t do—must hang on, 
you know.” 

Mr. Shafto’s devotion was maintained during the chief part of 
the night. Dolly bit and bit again her pretty lips with vexation. 

“Look at her actually waltzing,” said he. “How on earth 
does she do it? She’s learned on the sly.” 

But that dance is popular enough among Mary’s own class, and a 
few lessons had given a polish. Mrs. Dolly herself danced, but 
it was not until late that the truant Shafto came unconcernedly 
to renew his devotions. 

Said Mrs. Dolly: 
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“Go away. To treat me in such a way, before the whole room 
too!” 

“ Now, don’t be cross.” 

“TI don’t care,” pouted Dolly. 1 know what’s due to myself.” 

“TI couldn’t help it. Tell me, is it true, your friend, you know, 
has she £75,000? ” 

“ All very fine,” said Dolly. “ TI’ll never forgive you.” 

“Well, hang it,” said Mr. Shafto, testily, “don’t let us have 
a row over it. I have got this cotillon on my mind. I’m 
sure that’s enough to harass any man.” 

“T’ll not dance it with you—not one step,” said Dolly, “ unless 
you show me you are really contrite. If you are good during 
the cotillon I may.” 

Towards two o’clock a.m. the cotillon was formed and duly led. 
Again Dolly could not believe her eyes when she saw Mary Bridles 
led out by the son of the house. Tears of mortification burst 
from her eyes, and she and Jack left the place, he perfectly 
furious. When she got home: 

“ Take me away or turn them out. I can’t stand this vile 
woman any longer. She'll kill me.” 

What did it all mean? Had she been getting secret lessons in 
this also? All the night Lady Charlotte had Mary Bridles in her 
possession, putting on a motherly manner, and folding her to her 
bosom, as it were, while her son, Mr. Fawkes, another candidate, 
was incessant in his devotions. Other matrons put up their gold 
eye-glasses, asked, “ Who is she?” And it was said in reply, 
“Something in the City.” 

“It’s your own fault,” said Jack, gloomily. ‘ There’s Shafto 
gone for ever, and a nice home, and the shooting and all shut up 
to us!” 

* Oh, it’s not that, Jack. How can I stand this woman with 
me every day? It will set me mad.” 

Next day, while Jack was taking his morning cigar—he ordered 
such luxuries exactly as usual—he heard female voices in excited 
duel. Miss Bridles was heard calling shrilly, “Come up, come 
up here, Turvey! At once! D’ye hear?” 

As Turvey instantly obeyed the summons, he felt bound to go 
up also and support his lady. 

“ What’s up or what’s down? What’s all this ?” 

“What’s this?” said Bridles. “I'll tell you. She’s been 
a tarnting of me. She threw in my teeth that I were her 
maid. Yes, she dar’d. You hear this? Out she goes, or I go, 
Turvey.” 

“ Well——” 

“And you were, you know you were,” said Dolly, with flashing 
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eyes, “ and always will be one, with all your money. I will say 
it’s ridiculous to see you at such places. It’s very good of me 
not to tell it; they’d turn you out of the houses.” 

“Oh! do you hear her, Turvey? Is it our house or hers ? Are 
they boardin’ graytus with us or not? Oh! how independent 
you are, madame, and on nothing a year! Why, I calls you 
poppers—beggars you are!” 

** Hush, hush,” said Turvey, shocked. 

“Oh, I say,” began Jack, alarmed at the length to which the 
dispute had run. “ Don’t talk in that coarse way. You two, don’t 
fall out. You don’t mean it, you know.” 

Turvey waved his arm with dignity. 

“Stay, sir. You will e-skewers me (this with a highly refined 
inflection). This comes, as I’ve said, of not putting things on a 
footin’. It can’t go on further in this ere way. The strain’s too 
much for all parties concarned. If the tarnt alluded to has been 
flung in the teeth of Mary Bridles it were not becoming or 
gentlemanly.. It seems to my mind like bitin’ off the ’and that 
feeds you. Something in the nature of an hapology must be 
made, Mr. Topside, or things must cease as they are.” 

“An apology from Dolly? That’s a good one! My good 
Turvey, you are taking leave of your old wits!” 

*“ Pardon, sir, an hapology should be made, and an ‘and- 
some one too, with a guarantee of no further repetition. Mary 
have borne this long enough, sir, but the thing’s ripe now—come 
to an “ead.” 

“You're spouting nonsense,” said Jack (and it was wonderful 
in the course of the year what a quantity of things he pro- 
nounced nonsense). “There was no offence meant. Two women 
talking and disputing. Say no more about it.” 

Mr. Turvey shook his head. 

“ When James Mannack comes we'll hear what he says.” 

* And who on earth is Mannack ?” said Jack. 

“A cousin of mine, sir, in the legal way. I feel unekeyouel 
to this ’ere strain, and need some guidance. A long-headed fellow 
is James, and he will tell me what to do. That’s the best way.” 

Jack did not relish this new prospect of another master, and 
said, hastily : 

“ Now you both will make it up.” Then to Dolly in a whisper, 
“Do, do. We can't afford to offend them.” 

Dolly, with her sweetest smile, put out her little hands, but 
Mary rejected the advance disdainfully. 

“What! bemean yourself with a lady's maid? Not you,” 
and swept away from the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


At this moment Jack was suffering from a serious trouble of 
his own, a very usual form, and to which he was well accustomed, 
but which had now accumulated to an alarming degree. The 
news of his being disinherited had got out very rapidly among 
his long-suffering tradesmen, who, from the fact of his so re- 
peatedly using Uncle Blades’ name to conjure away their impor- 
tunities, had impressed the name indelibly on their memories. 
They had accordingly noticed his death in the papers, and almost 
simultaneously began to clamour for settlement. At that moment 
indeed “ Naylor and Co.,” the eminent West-end tailors—Naylor 
in person, in fact—were in the house, waiting below. Their 
“little” account amounted to close on “ five hundred,” and there 
was a French wine merchant and restaurateur who had furnished 
for years their “ exquisite little dinners,” to say nothing of the 
cigar man and Madame Whilemina, &c. Ruefully, therefore, Jack 
saw that he must not quarrel “with his bread and butter,” and 
this he saw more distinctly and disastrously after his interview 
with Naylor and Co. 

“ What’s this, Mr. Topside ?” said that gentleman, insolently. 
“Got nothing out of the will! Take notice then! Sha’n’t be 
done in any case!” 

‘It’s only a short delay,” pleaded poor Jack. “ It is not so, 
indeed. There are legal proceedings and all that———” 

“Want time to look about you, do you?” said Naylor and Co. 
“Here, I’m going to look about me at once. See here, Mr. T. 
Unless there’s an end of this and a settlement come to by to- 
morrow at twelve sharp, I sell you up. Ido. I don’t want to be 
harsh with gentlemen, but you know when I say that I mean it. 
I can wait half a century for a gentleman’s convenience, and 
when the thing is to come at the end, not if there is nothing in 
the bag. I don’t give an hour. There. That’s all. Good 
morning, sir.” 

This was alarming indeed. Jack knew that these were words 
of awful and certain import, and the morrow would surely bring 
a erash, or “a smash,” as he put it. There was but one course to 
be taken—and that was a slice—a very large one—of humble pie. 

So poor Jack sought Turvey in the study, entering with a very 
penitent look. 

“See here, Turvey,” he says, sitting down. “ You and IJ are old 
friends, and are not to be drawn in the bitter bickerings of the 
ladies, and——” 

“Mr. Naylor gone?” said Mr. Turvey, who, as of old, knew 
everything as if he had been listening. 
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“ Yes,” said Jack. “ What’s to be done with him? You know 
as well as I do all I owe him and what he'll do. And Pagnini, 
the restaurant fellow, and the cigars too, and that cormorant 
Whilemina. Heaven knows what is to become of me.” 

“ As people make their beds they must lie on ’em,” said Turvey 
sententiously. “ I have heerd your late uncle make that remark.” 

“Hang him!” said Jack with disgust, in a burst of vexation. 
“ T wish I had never been born. It’s he who’s brought me into all 
this. It ain’t fair; it’s monstrous, leading on a fellow to spend with 
the hope of coming into a fortune, and then jockeying him at the 
end in this beastly, cruel way. I declare there’s something 
devilish in such spite !” 

Mr. Turvey smiled good-humouredly. 

“ It’s certainly hard on you, Master Topside.” 

“Tt is, it is. Now, my dear Turvey, you'll reach us a hand and 
pull us out of the hole. See these blackguards? Talk ’em over. 
You know how, and make them give time—just a few months 
more. ‘Till December say.” 

“ Why December?” said Turvey, curiously. “ Will you have 
more money then ?” 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure,” said Jack; “ but it will give me time 
to breathe. You know I’m put out of a good thing. Not your 
fault, of course.” 

There was a pause. 

“Very well, Mr. Topside,” he said at last. “ We shall see. I 
fancy you mean something more than settling though, eh? Tl 
consult my co-legatee first, though you and Mrs. T. have not 
treated her handsomely.” 

Suddenly a rather artful idea darted into Jack’s head. 

‘Miss Bridles is a great lady it seems, now that she’s taken up 
by the swells. I hope she’s not going to throw you over, Turvey. 
That would be shabby, after all you have done.” 

Mr. Turvey moved uneasily in his chair. 

“It’s no wonder Dolly and I were a little restive when we saw 
the goings on. Mary Bridles is as good as gold, but she is a 
woman, you know, and easily caught by glitter. Old Lady 
Charlotte will land her so sure as you're sitting there.” 

“Well, it ts awkward, Mr. Topside,” said Turvey. 

**1T don’t wonder it annoys you.” 

“But what can one do—as well stop the daily tides?” 

“ Well, if I were you,” said Jack, “why shouldn’t you get on as 
she does. You have the same fortune—the same claims. Why 
didn’t Lady Charlotte ask you to the ball? I’m sure you're as 
presentable. I wouldn’t, if I were you, leave the ground open to 
strangers.” 
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“ Aye, indeed,” said Turvey, moodily, “that ’ere thought has 
occurred to me before. Do you know why? Because I’m not 
keeping pace, I fear, sir—I’m not being elevated as fast as she is.” 

“And why not?” 

“ Well, see here,” said Turvey, growing warmly confidential and 
familiar. “This brings us both tothe p’int. Draw your chair 
close here—and light your cigar at your ease.”—(“ What’s he at 
now?” thought Jack.)—* Now, don’t you think I ’aven’t eyes or 
‘aven’t thought of this, or taken the adwice of men, knowing 
enough in their way, and they tell me it’s all along, as you say 
too, of my not being put for’ard enough. I am not pushed by 
my friends—pushed, sir—eh ?” 

This “Eh,” of Mr. Turvey had a queer effect, accompanied 
with a kind of boiled cod stare. 

* Indeed,” said Jack faintly, and with a suspicion that some- 
thing painful was coming. 

“Yes. Now the fust step is, they all tell me, to be put, sir—yes 
put, in a select club.” 

“Qh! Impossible! Nonsense! There are dreadful difficulties 
in that,” said Jack, much alarmed. “In those places you can’t 
imagine how everything is so jealously inquired into, all your 
antecedents.” 

“ Your anty-what, sir? What ’ave they to do with me ?” 

“ Well, your history, origin, &c.” 

“ Never you mind that, sir. You listen tome. Mary Bridles, 
at my request, sounded Mr. Fawkes on this very subject, and his 
suggestion in reply was, that you, sir, should get me into the 
Crichton Club, of St. James’ Street. He did indeed.” 

Jack burst out laughing. 

“Fawkes was only making game of her. That’s his fun. 
As well think of going to the court balls at Buckingham 
Palace.” 

“‘ That ain’t so improbable as you would please to think. As 
for making game of Mary Bridles, that is a liberty Mr. Fawkes is 
too much of a gentleman to attempt. But what 2s the particular 
difficulty in my case. Because I’m of low horigin? Don’t be 
afraid, sir.” 

“ Nothing like candour and frankness,” said Jack, “and to tell 
you the truth, that would be a fatal objection.” 

“Then I take the liberty of telling you that’s no objection. 
Didn’t you get into that very institution Mr. D’Orsay Green, 
whose father I know well once kept a shop in the city ? I guarantee 
the fact, sir.” 

This was perfectly true, and Jack took great pride in it, as 
showing what influence he had with the “ other fellows.” 
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“Oh, but, my dear Turvey, that was quite a different case. He 
lived in style and fashion.” 

“So shall I, by the time my name comes up for ballot. It 
takes a year, I’m informed.” 

“T tell you, it’s sheer folly, Turvey, and will only bring you, 
and me too, disgrace and mortification. You'll be blackballed to 
a dead certainty. You'll not get one white one. In fact, you 
won’t be put up.” 

“ Oh, I daresay,” he said, scornfully, “if my backers do not 
exert themselves, so I’m told. Well, sir, formally and seriously, 
I now put it to you and ask you to set my name down at the 
Crichton Club, leaving it to you to find a suitable seconder.” 

Here Jack saw a deliverance. 

“Yes, I tell you what,” said he, eagerly, “ get Fawkes, he is 
your man. He'll do it for Mary Bridles’ sake, much better than 
I would do it.” 

Mr. Turvey laughed, but haughtily. 

“Very good, sir, we'll say no more on the subject. I'll not 
press it. Now, as to your creditors, what I’d recommend you is— 
call ’em all together, and submit a statement, or go into reg’lar 
likkydation. Only I must take the a of warnin’ ’ you that if 
there is any: and Mrs. 
T. must move out.” 

With this, he departed. 

Jack, in an agony, went to his Dolly. 

“Oh, the beasts, the pair of beasts! I can’t stand it, Dolly. 
Put him up at my club! Why, Id be kicked out myself! The 
fellow’s name is known to half of them.” 

“Oh, it’s too awful,” said Dolly. “The torture of it is too 
much for me, it’s making me ill. And the impudence of that 
new girl, the maid. She told me a minute ago that I must not 
do something ‘ without getting Miss Bridles’ leave.’ By the way, 
Jack, here’s Whilemina sent a lawyer’s letter. Do settle it, old 
man, somehow.” 

* Ah, and there’s the brougham man. Your extravagance—it’s 
been my ruin,” said Jack, in much ill-temper. ‘“ There’s no end 
to it.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Dolly, good-humouredly. ‘“Didn’t I see 
your tailor here this morning ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “but J’ve no one to give me coats and 
trousers. You have no excuse, you get such a quantity from other 
people.” 

“ Shame to speak to me in this way, Jack,” said Dolly, not at 
all angry. 

“The thing is, what is to be done? Can’t you put the 
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wretch down at the club, and trust to chance. You know it’s a 
long time off—a whole year.” 

“ That’s true. By Jove, too, and I'll strike a hard bargain with 
him. The very thing. He must pay out.” 

Jack went down, entered the room cheerfully, and told Mr. 
Turvey that, after consultation with Dolly, he would be very glad 
to do what he wished, though it was very difficult. 

Turvey was really full of effusive gratitude. 

“ I knew you’d stand by me,” he said. “ It’s very handsome.” 

“But you'll stand by me, old man? That’s a bargain, you 
know.” 

“] will indeed. The parties sha’n’t trouble you, Mr. Topside. 
Pll arrange with ’em all. Now this is setting things on a proper 
give-and-take footin--smoothing each other mootially, as I 
may say—and if Mrs. T. would take the same line it would de 
things a good deal.” 


CuHaPpTer VIII. 


A FEW days later, while Dolly was expecting some gentlemen 
visitors, arrayed in the daintiest of little caps, while she looks com- 
placently in a little silver mirror, she became suddenly conscious 
of some one standing before her, and gave a little scream. 

This was a young man, rather chinless, and for that matter 
quite hairless too, as regards his face, like some inferior shop-boy, 
as she said later. 

“Very nice, very pretty,” he said, grinning. 

“Oh, go away. What d’ye want ?” cried Dolly, rising ; “ who 
are you?” 

* James Mannack, Esquire, Turvey’s cousin, in the law, ma’am. 
You’re Mrs. Topside, I know that. So now we're introduced 
regularly, and you'll ask me to sit down.” 

Dolly’s heart sank. “More of it. Oh! And pray what do you 
want with me?” 

“ Now see here, Mrs. Topside,” he said, dragging the little stool 
on which he had sat down nearer, “ you and I can settle all this 
comfortably, being people who know the world. You and Turvey 
and Bridles all getting to loggerheads. You two will have to 
march—march, ma’am.” 

* Nothing of the kind, sir. Pray don’t concern yourself about 
us.” 

“ Sorry to contradict, but you'll go, and Turvey’s getting more 
and more restive every hour. You're rubbing up his hair the 
wrong way.” 

VOL. XXXVI. y 
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“T can’t help it then,” said Dolly, pettishly. “I’m sure we do 
our best to keep on harmonious terms with them; it’s not our 
fault.” 

* No, no, not at all,” said the chinless one, moving his leg and 
ogling in an alarming way. “Mind, I don’t say it’s your fault. 
I say anybody could keep on terms with you!” 

Dolly frowned, though she was not displeased at the strongly 
savoured compliment. 

“ Turvey,” he went on, “ has laid the whole case before me, as 
his legal adviser, and I give it against you—totally. All this 
comes of not settling your position.” 

“ Deuce take me if I can make it out. Is it your house ? No, it 
ain’t. Are ye on boarding terms? No, ye ain't. D’ye pay rent 
to Mary? Not you, you can’t. Are you on a visit to Turvey ? 
No, you’re not. The naked truth is, saving of course your pre- 
sence, that you're living on Turvey and on Bridles, and that you 
don’t wish to admit it, eh? Ain’t I right?” 

“ Really, you put things so rudely,” said Dolly, “and im- 
properly. Say all that to Mr. Topside, not tome. I don’t want 
to hear them.” 

“Well, I mean to, when he comes in. I’m going off now. But the 
first thing, as I’ve told Turvey, is to settle your position here. If 
the Topsides are dependant on you, and taking everything from 
you, why let them behave according; and if they won’t do that, 
why let ’em go.” 

Dolly felt there was a painful amount of truth in all this, though 
there was no profit in feeling it, for there was no remedy. 
They must put their pride in their pockets, though there was one 
thing she must veto. She could not put up with Mary Bridles, 
who outraged her on the nicest point one woman could outrage 
another. 

“Well, ’'m going now,” said Mr. Mannack, “but I think we 
understand each other a bit, don’t we ?” 

“Tam sure I can’t say.” 

* Will you do one thing,” he went on, coming up, “and it will 
save you a bother; come and tell me when you are in a hole? 
You'll find it will pay.” 

“Thank you, I will not give you the trouble,” said Dolly, with 
dignity ; “ better speak to Mr. Topside.” 

“Pooh, he’s not the same thing. No, no, though between 
you and me, I think him a very lucky man; I won’t say why, no, 
no.” And he went his way chuckling. 

“ A new beast on the ground,” cried Jack, despairingly, when 
he came up. “The world’s coming to an end, I think.” 

Now by the arrival of Mr. Mannack, a complete alteration in 
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the household was effected. Fortunately, he did not reside in 
the house, there being no room, but had what he called “a hutch ” 
closely coming for his meals to Turvey’s. There he played the 
watchman—examining, interpreting every transaction that went 
on—priming, as he called it, Turvey and Miss Bridles. He inter- 
preted to them actions that were too much for their simple 
intelligence, ingeniously colouring everything. Between him and 
Jack there was an open dislike. 

“ He’s promised to get you into the club, Cousin Turvey, has 
he,” he would say. “ Don’t you wish you may get it? It’s some 
little joke, eh, Mr. Topside ? ” 

“ Gentlemen don’t joke on such things.” 

* Oh, don’t they—and you're sure he’s not telling your pals: 


: fo] 
‘Ain’t this an awful thing—I have promised this ’ere plebeian 


—but you know you needn’t have him. He has me under his 
thumb.’ Ha! ha!” 

“What a malicious person you are, Mr. Mannack; I am afraid 
you don’t quite understand gentlemen.” 

“T'll back myself for a fiver that you can’t deny having said 
something of the kind. No you can’t, because I have reason to 
know. Ah, see how he is blazing up. It’s true. Yet I don’t know 


a word of it; it’s only my fun, ha! ha!” 

It was thus the agreeable creature promoted harmony. 

Every day he grew in influence with his cousin, for somehow 
his opinions turned out right and his prophecies were supported by 
events. Not less inflammatory for the hapless Dolly was the slow 
torture of the new maid, who took airs of all kinds, and debated 
every order that was disagreeable to her. “ Why you know Miss 
Bridles is mistress. This is our house ; you know that, mum.” 

Indeed, Dresser seemed to think herself far above the station 
of a maid, having come up to participate in the good fortune of 
her rich relations, and Mr. Turvey had held out hopes of a suit- 
able alliance where many grand matches had come off. Thus our 
poor young pair had a whole force opposed to them—Turvey, 
Bridles, Mannack and Dresser. A hundred times both ex- 
claimed, “It can’t go on. I can’t endure it. Better beg or 
starve.” But then came the reflection that they were bound. If 
they departed they lost all, or whatever chance was before them. 

“No, no, Dolly. We must hold on by the eyelids to the very 
last. We've served nearly two months of our time and the rest 
will go by very quickly. But hold on we must.” 

* Y es, I see that,” said Dolly, ruefully. 

“The only fear is,” said Jack, “that they are trying to drive 
us out. I suspect that sometimes. It looks like it. If they 
turned us out it would be ruination. The most odious beast of 
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them all,” cried Jack, “is that fellow Mannack, but keep him in 
good humour.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be difficult,” said Dolly, tossing her head. 
“T might put him in too good humour. Do you know, Jack, I 
think the wretch is in love with me.” 

“The brute!” said Jack, well accustomed, however, to such 
communications. 

** Yes, and he proposed to me that I should give the confidence, 
as he put it, and that we’d find it advantageous.” 

*“ Did he, now?” said Jack, thoughtfully. ‘ Not a bad idea.” 

* What ?” said Dolly. 

* IT mean to fool him a bit—set him against the others.” 

* Oh, I could do that delightfully,” said Dolly, eagerly, “and I 
should like it too.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE JURY IN AMERICA. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 


Most intelligent Americans agree that, in point of practice, trial 
by jury throughout the United States—especially in criminal 
cases—has become unreliable. The reasons are not hard to find. 

It appears to me in the first place, that Republican Institutions 
engender a repugnance to the infliction of punishment, and that 
this arises partly out of a morbid tenderness for the liberty of 
the citizen, and partly because the manner in which courts are 
constituted, and trials held, tend to give a personal character to 
the administration of justice. Under these influences the law is 
not considered as a revolution of society that such and such 
things must, or must not, be done; and that those who disobey 
must be subjected to such and such penalties as an example, and 
for the protection of the community against similar offences; but 
as a sort of foreign power which society should distrust, dislike, 
and keep down. Even in England what are known as “ advanced 
thinkers ” are sometimes found to have their sympathies enlisted 
on the side of the criminals against society, not because their 
guilt is doubtful, but because they are being, or about to be, 
punished for it. 

In America every State tries its own criminals according to its 
own laws, before judges who are’either elected by the people, or 
nominated by authorities so chosen; and who serve for terms 
varying from two to five years. Thus the political lawyer, who 
has gone through the process by which alone political office can 
be obtained, never loses his identity—never has his personality 
absorbed into a system so that the sentences he passes are 
regarded as its decrees and not his own. Thus such a feeling 
as that “poor Smith ought not to be sent to the penitentiary by 
that fellow Brown” is engendered. Parallel with this runs 
another consideration—equally subversive of justice, viz., the 
character of the person against whom it is alleged that an offence 
has been committed. 

There were public prosecutors all over the United States long 
before we made such appointments, but it seems impossible 
(unless it be in the interests of the prisoner to do so) to make 
the jury act as though they had a public duty to perform. 
Thus, such defences as that “ Jones is a mean fellow, and deserves 
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to be robbed,” or that “ Robinson is a bad man, and deserved to 
be killed,” are made in impassioned language, and plausible 
phrases subject (as will hereafter appear) to no sufficiently 
authoritative correction. A glance through half-a-dozen American 
newspapers taken at random will suffice to show how powerfully 
personal considerations influence the judgment of an otherwise 
cautious people; and how wide is their range. Numerous cases 
could be cited in which the merits of the measures were lost 
sight of in debating the character of the men who proposed 
them. These prejudices are imbibed by the citizen before he 
becomes a juryman—they surround him afterwards. It is not 
in the nature of things that the atmosphere of the court house 
should hold them in suspense during his period of service, even 
supposing him to be a man of average intelligence and honesty. 
When we find-—as we shall presently—that the average intelli- 
gence and honesty of any community is not represented when 
most required in its juries, the influences in question become 
very powerful. 

Before he is allowed to sit upon a trial, the citizen summoned 
as a juror is himself tried. He is sworn to truly answer “all such 
questions that may be put to him touching his competency to 
become a juror.” The prosecuting officer takes him in hand first. 
What is his name? Where does he live? What is his business ? 
Is he any relation to the prisoner? Does he know him? Does 
he know anything of the case? Has he formed any opinion 
about it? He is then either “excused” or “tendered.” The 
counsel for the defence unusually makes it a point of honour not 
to attend to this questioning, and begins it all over again. 
“What is your name? Where do you live? and so on;” but he 
generally presses the last point. Has the proposed juror formed 
an opinion which it would require some evidence to remove ? 
Here is the mesh in the net through which intelligence escapes, 
and fraud very frequently comes in. 

There is a widespread disinclination amongst the better classes 
to serve on the jury. It takes a man away from his business, it 
subjects him to unpleasant remarks from one side or the other. 
He also will be judged as a person, and not as the twelfth part of 
a system. In the concrete even, the jury is not unfrequently 
treated as though amenable to personal feeling. We often read 
of an acquitted prisoner shaking hands with the jury, and 
“thanking them warmly.” Not long ago a man was tried 
for murder (he saw one who had insulted his sweetheart). A 
verdict of not guilty sent him straight from the dock to the 
matrimonial altar; the jury followed in a body, and the judge 
proposed the health of the bride! 
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This happened not in the much maligned South, or the wilds 
of the West, but in the Empire State of New York. What 
would be the fate of one who felt it his duty to stand out 
against a popular verdict in such a condition of things? Ifthe 
person on trial to become a juryman has formed an opinion upon 
the case (he may not be asked what that opinion is), he will be 
rejected. This precaution belongs to a period when newspapers 
were few, and the means of distributing them scanty; when one 
who desired information about a case would have to go and seek 
it for himself. Now it is almost thrust upon him. The American 
people are inquisitive, and cannot find fault with its press for not 
supplying it with the details it loves respecting any important 
or scandalous case. These become the common talk; and no one 
who reads a paper, belongs to a Commercial Exchange, and is 
asked when he goes home to dinner, “ what is the news?” can 
avoid forming an opinion, and expressing it at some time or 
another. This is fatal to his competency as a juror. Perhaps he 
has expressed that opinion with the purpose of becoming incom- 
petent. Perhaps it has slipped from him inadvertently. It took 
ten days in the Beecher case to get together a dozen men who 
had not prejudged it. If after eliminating those who talk a case 
over, and try it out of court, a residuum capable of approaching 
the question with acute and well-balanced minds could be found, 
this would be very well; but, practically, it is not available. 
A material amenable to the wiles of the jury-broker, and 
which, if honest, is dull and easily misled, is all that is left. 

The accepted juryman will be sworn to give a true verdict 
“according to the law and the evidence.” The practice now 
under consideration, therefore, starts by giving him to understand 
that he cannot do so—or at least that he is considered incapable 
of doing so—if he has previously formed an opinion. The incom- 
plete jury is told over and over again, as each possible companion is 
examined, that in the estimation of law an opinion is unchange- 
able. This appears to strike at the root of the object for which a 
trial is held, ze., disputive discussion in which contradictory state- 
ments are weighed, and the balance of credibility struck. If an 
opinion based upon street talk and the sensational paragraphs of 
newspaper reporters cannot be changed by sworn testimony, heard 
under the obligation of an oath to judge it “well and truly,” 
why should not one based upon the evidence for the prosecution 
only, or upon that for the defence only, or upon that of one 
witness, discarding all the rest, prevail? The frequent practice 
of waiving opening speeches on both sides deprives the jury in 
America of much assistance. A set of facts are, so to speak, pitch- 
forked at them, and then they hear a series of long speeches on 
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evidence which has not made its mark. I am afraid that this 
practice has its root in carelessness, upon one side at least. I have 
heard important cases conducted by Attorneys-General and 
District Attorneys, in a manner which would deprive a sessions 
barrister with his first brief of the chance of ever holding a second. 
“State what you know of this case,” says the prosecuting counsel 
lolling back in his chair. He cannot put those short, pertinent 
questions we are accustomed to, because he has not prepared 
himself to do so. The witness rambles on, checked only by 
objections from the defence, and there is no one to keep him to 
the point. The jury, having no opening statement to guide them, 
do not know where the point is. ‘Thus cases, which would be 
tried before a slow English judge in two or three hours, are 
dragged through days and sometimes nights. 

The American jury gets very little assistance from the judge. 
He may not sum up the facts to them. They are sworn to give 
a true verdict “according to the law and the facts,” and have to 
be told that they are sole judges of both. All that can be done 
from the bench is to state what is the law as laid down in the 
Statute, with the remark that juries usually go by it. This, like 
many other American principles, is founded upon a fear of abuses 
which prevailed in the old country. Because certain British 
judges of a happily bygone age abused the power of comment- 
ing upon evidence, American judges are not allowed to comment 
upon it at all; and so the jury is left to pick their way as best 
they can through a maze, in an atmosphere befogged by the 
conflicting statements of counsel. And here comes in another 
difficulty. As the judge does not sum up, he takes no notes. 
The jury may not. If counsel differ as to what a witness said, 
there is no authority to decide between them. For the same 
reason they cannot have their memory refreshed or corrected 
upon any point, if after having retired they differ upon it between 
themselves. In constituting the jury sole judges of law and fact, 
it was never of course intended that they should make the former. 
They were to ascertain the facts, judge if the law upon which 
the indictment was framed applied to them; and if so, return a 
verdict in accordance with those facts and that law. But this 
principle has been so strained that in these days juries, warped 
by false sentiment or baser influences, take upon themselves to 
unmake the law, if they cannot get over the facts. Thus we find 
in many cases ‘where justice has miscarried a verdict of “ Not 
guilty as charged.” A. B. has been killed; C. D. killed him “ of 

malice aforethought,” as the law defines it. The jury disregard 
this definition and acquit him. As judges of the law they 
find that killing with that particular sort of malice is not 
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murder. He is tried for murder, and is therefore not guilty 
“as charged.” 

To say of a country in which universal suffrage prevails, that it 
does not possess the power which we recognize as public opinion, 
may sound like a paradox, but the observer of American modes of 
thought will admit it isa fact. There is political opinion, class 
opinion, sectional and race opinion, but no public opinion in the 
sense of a force which will promote good and condemn evil on 
the general merits of the case ; or that will prevent an official, or 
a set of officials, from doing what they have the power to do, 
because it is wrong. The power to do seems to carry with it the 
right to do, and this is tolerated because the power is only 
temporarily held. 

When Tweed was upbraided for the despotism he wielded in 
New York, and the means by which he gained and was maintain- 
ing it, his answer was-—not a denial, or excuse—but the question, 
“Well! what are you going to do about it?” And this has been 
the position taken a thousand times before, and since. The 
remedy is not to turn the powers that be from their purpose, but 
to turn them out from office at the end of their terms; and so 
America bears with patience, for two or three years, evils which 
would raise a tempest in any other constitutionally governed 
country before which the offending officer, or government, could 
not stand. This motive acts upon jurymen. They have become 
a jury by right of passing the ordeal already described ; they have 
the power to do as they please, and they execute it accordingly in 
cases where feeling is involved. They do this, not always with 
wilful perversity, but undeterred by the wholesome sense of 
responsibility which the free exercise of public opinion evokes. A 
perverse verdict is seldom censured by the press; if it be, the 
censure is not-taken as public opinion, but merely as the idea of 
the particular editor, to be gauged by his personal character and 
politics. The spasmodic action of vigilance committees, regula- 
tors, and lynchers, cannot be considered as expressions of public 
opinion. Public opinion is against them. Vigilance committees 
and regulators not unfrequently prove harder masters than the 
gangs they have dispersed, and Judge Lynch has sent his masked 
horsemen with halters for the wrong men. Were this otherwise, 
the almost superstitious reverence in which the American people 
hold their institutions, would lead them to condemn irregular or 
irresponsible action. They would rather see a murderer acquitted 
“in due form of law,” than have him unceremoniously executed, 
however clear his guilt may be. If substantial justice were not 
so often sacrificed to “form of law,” this feeling would be 
entitled to the highest respect. What may be called local 
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sentiment operates sometimes in a strangely erratic fashion. D 
wrote insulting letters about N’s daughter. A personal conflict 
ensued. The combatants were parted, N, an elderly man, leaned 
exhausted on the mantel-shelf; D, standing in the door-way, 
eluded the vigilance of the peacemakers, and deliberately shot 
him. The slayer was acquitted on the ground of self-defence. 
Months afterwards a son of the slain laid in wait for D, killed him, 
and was acquitted on the ground of “ emotional insanity.” The 
evidence on this plea commenced with his boyhood. He had 
been strange in his conduct for twelve years, and there was 
insanity in the family. Nevertheless, on the day after the trial, 
he was judicially pronounced to be sane and released. FE, a 
policeman, arrested X,a negro, of very bad character, who resisted 
and shot him. There was evidence that the prisoner had been 
roughly used by his captors and he was convicted of murder with- 
out capital punishment. On his way from the jail to the court 
to receive sentence, E’s son came up behind him and blew his 
brains out. E has not yet been tried, but public sentiment 
points distinctly to a verdict of not guilty on some ground—it 
little matters what. 

I think that the jury were wrong in D’s case and right in that 
of E; but the lamentable corollary—that private vengeance may 
inflict a punishment which the law declines to impose—follows 
from both. 

All the above remarks apply to the jury in criminal cases as it 
is; not as it might be. The evil is admitted—the remedy is 
clear. The rules excluding intelligence should be amended, and 
then the practice of the Courts so quickened that jurors could 
have no excuse for shirking one of the public duties, which all 
good citizens are bound to discharge. 
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By MRS. ST. JOHN BRENON. 


Two young girls, the only children of Sir Hugh Lisson, are seated in 
the cosy library of a handsome old-fashioned mansion in —shire. 
Leonore, the eldest, is about twenty-two years of age, a tall, grace- 
ful girl with dark eyes and rich dark brown hair, which she wears 
coiled round her head in a simple and classic fashion. Her dress 
of soft grey cashmere shows the perfect lines of her figure to ad- 
vantage. If there be a fault in her face it is perhaps that the 
expression is habitually melancholy, but now, as she listens to her 
sister’s excited, hurried utterances, a bright smile illumines her 
features, dispelling all the sad curves, and she is perfectly beauti- 
ful. Alba Lisson is four years younger than her sister, and she 
too is lovely, but with a different type of beauty. Her hair is 
bright golden, her eyes large and blue, sparkling with life and 
merriment. She is not so tall as Leonore, but her figure is 
equally graceful, and it would be difficult indeed to find two fairer 
girls. 

“T’m so glad to be home, Leonore, oh, so glad!” she says, 
breathlessly, embracing her sister. “How long have I been 
away ?” 

“Nearly two months, dear, and we have been expecting you 
almost daily for the last fortnight.” 

“ Yes, Leonore, I know. We meant to come home long ago, 
but something detained us ; something so strange that you could 
never guess what it was.” 

“Then tell me, dear, and spare me suspense.” 

*“ What do you think, Leonore, some one has actually fallen in 
love with me. You smile! No wonder! Who would ever dream 
that any one could care for an insignificant mad-cap like me ?” 

“T do not smile in wonder, Alba. Your news does not at all 
surprise me, for although you did not tell me anything in your 
letters, I guessed that something like this had come to pass, and 
when your letter came this morning announcing that you were 


bringing home a guest—a gentleman guest—my suspicions were 
strengthened.” 
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* Oh, you clever girl!” 

“ But tell me, dear, how it all came about. Let me loosen 
your wraps. Take breath, and tell me all quietly. What does 
papa say ?” 

“Oh, papa is quite delighted. You know Lionel’s father? 
Lord Manners and he were college chums, so he never looked 
upon Lionel as a stranger. I had only seen him twice, Leonore, 
when I fell madly in love with him.” 

“ Only twice ?” 

“That is all. I met him first at the County ball, and papa 
asked him to call and see us at Aunt Bertha’s, when he found that 
he was the son of his old friend. Lord Manners invited us to stay 
a week with him, as you know, and I was so happy there, Leonore. 
I felt. so sorry when our visit was over, but, there,” she continued, 
impetuously, “ Lionel came to Aunt Bertha’s every day—every 
day—and at length, one memorable Monday—I shall always love 
that day of the week better than all the others—he had promised 
to take me for a ride, but he was late, and I felt quite miserable. 
I was watching for him from the balcony, when he at last appeared. 
And when he saw me he kissed hands to me three times, thus—” 
and she kissed the tips of her pretty white fingers, laughing mer- 
rily—* and I returned it, but only once.” 

“ Only once?” 

“Then I hid behind the window curtains, but he soon found 
me, and told me that he had something very serious to say to me. 
Then, Leonore, my heart began to beat, oh! so quickly, for I 
guessed what he was going to say, and I blushed horribly.” 

“T hope that did not offend him,” said Leonore, smiling, and 
smoothing Alba’s hair with a loving touch. 

“T don’t think he perceived it, Leonore; he didn’t seem to; 
but he looked so grave that I asked him if he had lost anything. 
And he said yes—that he had lost his heart.” 

“To you, Alba?” 

“Yes, to me; think of that! And he caught me in his arms, 
and before I had time to get free, he had kissed me on each 
cheek. But when he let me go I flew away through the conser- 
vatory into the woods behind Aunt Bertha’s house, and hid behind 
a tree, but just as he was close beside me, I laughed aloud and 
betrayed my hiding-place.” 

“ You foolish child !” 

“He then said I should pay him with a kiss for having fled 
from him, and then, Leonore, we had such a solemn conversation. 
I remember what he said, but I am sure I hardly know what 
I said. I know I cried there and then at the thought of leaving 
you and papa.” 
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“But you have consented to be Mr. Lionel Manners’s wife, 
darling, and you are really going to spread your wings and leave 
us for ever ?” said Leonore, sadly. 

“ Oh, no, Leonore, not for ever. I have made Lionel promise 
that we shall always live near you.” 

“ Ah, that is all very well now, Alba, but we have lost you, as 
we knew we should, sooner or later.” 

“ And you too, dear, you will be getting married some day. 
Now that I have told you my secret, tell me, Leonore, what you 
have done to offend our kind, grave friend, Arthur Perey. He 
never comes here now, and papa confided to me that he thought 
it was your fault. I once thought you liked him.” 

“ T liked him as a friend, Alba, nothing more.” 

“ And Gordon Lovel? Do not shake your head, my sister, you 
know he took ship and sailed away for your sweet sake.” 

“Poor merry-hearted Gordon,” said Leonore, brightly, “if he 
ever cared for me; he is not of a nature to pine and fade away for 
love of any woman.” 

“ Ah, Leonore, you are too hard to please. You have refused 
two of the best matches in the county.” 

“ T mean to stay at home, and take care of papa; he will miss 
you sadly, Alba; I cannot fill up your place in his heart.” 

“Do not say that, Leonore.” 

“T have not your winsome ways. I cannot prattle to him in 
your merry-hearted fashion; his face does not light up when he 
embraces me as it does when he embraces you. Itis because you 
are so like the mother we have lost, that he loves you best,” said 
Leonore, as if speaking to herself. 


“‘ Never say that again, Leonore ; he loves you just as well as he 
does me. Why, youare far, far prettier, far more clever and wiser 
and better in every way than Iam. I am certain if Lionel had 
seen you first, he would never have fallen in love with me. 
But you have not told me yet what you think of my.future 
husband ? ” 

“ He is very handsome, Alba. I hope he is as good as he is good 
looking.” 

“Good! he is perfect! but here they come, I hear their foot- 
steps in the avenue. Let’s away and dress fordinnerat once. He 
dresses so quickly, and so does papa, you know.” And the two 
girls went*to their rooms chatting gaily. 


. * 


Nearly six weeks have passed, and it is within a week of the 
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day arranged for the wedding. It has already been postponed, 
as Lord Manners was suddenly seized with illness, but to-day’s post 
brought a letter saying he was quite recovered, and would arrive 
at Lisson Manor on the following day, so the preparations are to 
be hurried forward. Alba is perfectly happy; no shadow ever 
crosses her dream of joy. Lionel is always by her side, and if he be } 
at times more sad and meditative than was his wont in the earlier | 
days of their betrothal, she did not seem to perceive it, and her 
merry, thoughtless chatter fills up the gap. For this he is 
thankful, but his face too often wears a set, miserable expression, 
which does not escape keener eyes than Alba’s. He is hourly 
called upon to admire some dress, or bonnet, or piece of jewellery, 
which is to form a portion of the trousseau, and he does so 
frequently, with a mechanical, weary air, which sometimes calls 
forth a playful rebuke from Alba. 

*T do not understand these things,” he says, by way of excuse. 
* You will look beautiful in any garb.” 

To-day, Alba has ridden out with her father, having refused her 
lover’s escort, as she was going to pay a farewell visit to a sick 
friend, who lived some miles away. 

“Take Leonore for a drive,” she charged Lionel, as he helped 
her into the saddle ; “she looks paie and ill. Papa and I are 
quite uneasy about her; rouse her up abit; a swift drive will do 
her a lot of good. Adieu,” she says, turning in her saddle, and 
kissing hands to him until a curve in the avenue hid him from her 
sight. 

Lionel Manners gave a deep sigh, and turned into the library. 
Leonore was seated at the window, working. She did not speak, 
nor did she raise her eyes as he entered the room, but her hands 
trembled slightly, and the needle she was using pricked her 
finger, drawing blood. ' 

“Tam charged to take you fora drive, Leonore,” he says, at 
length, “ Will you come?” 

“T cannot, thank you,” she answered, without lifting her head, 
“1 wish to finish my work.” 

“Is it very important ?” he asks, approaching xer,and bending 
over her to examine it. 


SES ST 


“Father wishes Alba to wear the same lace on her wedding 
dress as my mother wore on hers, so I am looking over it. Is it 
not beautiful ? ” 

“ Ah,” he says with a sudden change of tone, and moving hastily 
away. 

Leonore gathered up her work materials, and was about to leave 
the room, but Lionel stood in the way. 
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“Stay, Leonore,” he said, “ you are ill—you are suffering. I 
see it in your face. What is the matter?” 

“If I look sad,” she said, sinking into the nearest chair, “ it is 
only because you are robbing me of my sister whom I love.” 

* That is not all, Leonore.” 

She looked at him, and stretched out her hands with an 
unconscious movement, as though pleading for mercy. 

* That is all,” she says, faintly. ‘1 knowshe loves you though, 
Lionel, and I believe you will make her happy.” 

** [—perhaps! 

“ Perhaps! What do you mean by ‘perhaps’?” she says, with 
sudden alarm. 

“Tell me, rather, Leonore, why you cannot sleep ?” 

“T do sleep. Iam not ill; -you all fancy it.” 

* T have watched your window night after night. I know that 
your light is never extinguished until it is almost dawn. I have 
seen your shadow come and go on the low ered blinds, and I knew 
from the attitude that you were weeping.” 

“Of what import is it to you whether I sleep or weep? By 
what right do you watch me, or question me?” she said, almost 
fiercely. 

*“ Leonore, I too suffer.” 

“You,” she said with a sudden pang, the tone of her voice 
softening. ‘“ Why should you suffer ?” 

* 1 do horribly.” 

“Tam sorry,” she said, lifting her sad dark eyes to his face ; 
“hut your cause for grief can be but small in comparison to mine, 
for you are near the woman you love and who loves you with all 
her heart. You are impatient, perhaps, at the delay in your 
marriage, but that will soon be remedied. Lord Manners will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“You do not understand,” he answered in a hoarse voice ; “ that 
is why I suffer.” 

Leonore sprang to her feet ; all colour had left her face, over 
which an ashy pallor was gradually spreading. 

“ For God’s sake listen to me,” he said, his strong frame shaking 
with passionate emotion, as she again moved to leave the room ; 
but her limbs failed her, and she leant heavily on the table close 
by to steady herself. “ When first I saw your sister, her childish, 
innocent ways pleased me; she was so good, so beautiful, so gentle 
and trusting that I believ ed I loved her, and I asked her to be my 
wife. Had I then married her and carried her away I should 
have never known that there was anything wanting in my love, 
but I came here, alas! and saw the only woman on earth whom 
I can ever really love,” he said with passionate earnestness. 
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Leonore shuddered and bent her head on her hands. 

“ Whoever that woman may be,” she said at length, when she 
could sufficiently master her voice, “I implore of you, for Alba’s 
sake, to forget her.” 

“Forget her,” he said despairingly. “Did you but know how 
I have struggled to do so you would understand how empty your 
words are. Forget her,” he laughed wildly; “ from the first 
hour I saw her the whole current of my life has changed. I saw 
the horrible mistake I had made, too late—too late.” 

Leonore looked at him like one in a dream; she was carried 
away by his passionate utterances, and could not speak a word. 
A mingled sense of joy and misery filled her heart. She was 
loved. In that knowledge there was a world of joy. Did not 
every word this man uttered find echo in her heart? She would 
have given years of her life to be clasped in his arms for one 
moment—but then—but then to whose heart was she striking a 
dagger blow? Whom was she robbing? One whom she had once 
loved more dearly than her life. These thoughts sped with 
lightning rapidity through her heated brain, and sent the blood 
rushing back to her heart. 

“ Again I implore you,” she said, this time more calmly, “ who- 
ever that woman may be, forget her for ever.” 

* Would you know who she is?” he asked, bending towards her 
and trying to take her in his arms. 

* No, no,” cried Leonore, shrinking from him. “Do not touch 
me. Do not dare to touch me.” 

“But you shall hear. She is lovely, she is good, and pure. 
Whilst listening to the very sound of her voice I feel as though I 
were in heaven. Life is not life when I am apart from her; 
she casts a halo of joy around my weary spirit, and her name 
is ” 

“ Alba,” cries a joyous voice, and the next moment Alba 
bounded into her lover’s arms. ‘ Why, Lionel,” she said, looking 
at him with a happy but tearful gaze, “do you think it can 
possibly amuse Leonore to hear you sounding my praises in that 
foolish fashion ? That description was worth returning to hear. 
When we had got as far as the bridge papa found he had forgotten 
a letter for the post, so whilst he called at Oak Farm, I rode back 
for it. Ah! here it is,” she said, taking a letter off the writing 
table. “I must be off,” and having imprinted an airy kiss on her 
lover’s brow, she gathered up her habit and was gone. 


* * * * a 


It is the vigil of the wedding day. Lisson Manor is in 
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a bustle of preparation. Mounted messengers come and go, 
cart-loads of flowers and plants are being carried into the house. 
Piles of silver and glass are being unearthed from the old store- 
rooms, to make the great dining-room glisten with their sheen. 
Sir Hugh has bid the whole country round to the feast, for he is 
determined that the wedding of his beloved child shall be a thing 
to be remembered for years to come. Alba flutters from room to 
room, watching the preparations like a delighted child. Presently 
she wanders into Leonore’s boudoir, the only room in the house 
undisturbed by the arrangements for the coming event. She 
finds her sister standing listlessly by the window. The day 
is lovely, the birds sing their spring song in joyous rivalry, the 
spring flowers brighten the lawn and neighbouring woods with 
their gay blossoms, and the warm, bright sun clothes everything 
in a wedding garment as it were. 

“T hope to-morrow will be a day like this,” said Alba entering. 
“Do not you, Leonore?” 

Leonore turned towards her with a start. 

“T hope so, I hope so,” she says hurriedly, in such a strange 
tone of voice that her sister hurries to her side in alarm. 

“Leonore, are you sick? ” she asked anxiously. “Are you 
fretting because we are to be parted ?” 

“T shall be lonely,” answered Leonore sadly. 

“ But you are ill, darling,” said Alba tenderly, kneeling by her 
side and twining her arms round her waist. ‘ You are so changed 
of late, that papa and I have imagined you have some secret 
sorrow.” 

“JT am not ill; nor have I any hidden sorrow,” she answers, 
making a movement as though she would loosen her sister’s clasp. 

“This is my last day with you and darling dad. If you have 
any secret tell it me now, Leonore.” 

“You weary me,” said Leonore, shaking her off impatiently, 
and beginning to pace the room restlessly. 

“Tell me all,” said Alba, approaching her, and trying to 
draw her back to her seat. ‘Do you love any one? Tell me, 
darling. Who can better understand you than I, who love, 
too?” 

“ Tell you—you,” said Leonore, with a bitter laugh. “ Yes, I 
do love,” she burst forth impetuously, loosing herself as the words 
came unbidden and wildly. “I do love—alas! Why.do you 
touch me, Alba? You ought to hate me.” 

“What do you mean, Leonore?” cried the poor girl, now 
gazing with frightened eyes at her sister. 

“To-morrow you marry the man whom you love,” continued 
Leonore in a broken, incoherent manner. “ Are you sure that 
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he loves you? Are you sure that you know what love means ? 
Shall I tell you? It means forgetfulness of duty, and honour too, 
perhaps—forgetfulness of everything on earth, save love; a 
passion which makes us rebel against heaven, and against 
our better nature—aye, even against our own flesh and 
blood !” 

“What is this—oh, what is this?” cried Alba piteously 
“Tt cannot be. No, no. Is it—it is not—Lionel whom you 
love?” 

*T did not say so.” 

“ But I understand all now.” 

“My children—my children, what is this? Quarrelling on 
such a day as this. Leonore, you are mad!” said Sir Hugh, 
pausing on the threshold of the door where his daughters’ strange 
tones had arrested him. ‘ What does all this mean ?” 

Alba made a gesture as though to impose silence on her sister, 
but it was too late. 

“Yes, I am mad,” said Leonore defiantly. “ Ask her why. 
She can tell you.” 

*‘Leonore, you are unjust and cruel, and you will force me to 
be harsh to you.” 

* Stop,” said Sir Hugh, laying his hand heavily on Leonore’s 
arm. ‘Not a word more.” 

“Papa, pity her. Do not be angry with her. She has suffered. 
Everything has gone wrong here. Forgive her, papa,” said Alba, 
sobbing bitterly. 

“Leave me alone with your sister, Alba,” said Sir Hugh 
sternly, and he took her by the hand and led her to the door, 
closing it after her. 

Leonore was standing in a half-defiant, half-suppliant attitude, 
and the look of pain and misery which crossed her features as 
her father approached her filled his heart momentarily with 
pity. 

** What does this revolting scene mean?” he said. “ What has 
your sister done that she should incur your hate, and that you 
should thus blight the fair promise of her future life? Shame, 
shame on you. I thought better of you than to imagine that 
you could nurture a base passion for the affianced husband of your 
sister.” 

“ It is not that, father,” said the girl in a far-away voice that 
did not seem to come from her lips. “Do not call it a base 
passion. Oh, father, have pity on me. I have suffered so terribly 
in silence i 

** Aye, a silence which honoured you; the breaking of which 
has dishonoured and debased you. You are no child of mine. 
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No shadow of dishonour has ever tainted the name of Lisson until 
now.” 

“ Father, father, I have not dishonoured our name.” 

“Silence! Go to your room, and think of your unoffending 
loving sister, whose happiness you have blighted for ever. 
Henceforth you have no place in my heart,” and, shaking off her 
hold of his arm harshly, he left the room. 

Leonore put her hand to her brow, and tried to collect her 
bewildered senses. What had just passed seemed to her like 
a dream—a horrible dream. She made her way to her own room, 
almost unconsciously, and, throwing herself on her bed, gave way 
to a passionate outburst of grief; but wearied nature asserted 
herself, and in a little time she fell into a deep sleep. When she 
awakened it was dark, and she was still alone. Ch, what an 
awakening! The horror of her position came upon her with 
painful vividness. What had she to live for—what had she to 
hope for hereafter? ‘Have I slept?” she cried. “Is it possible 
that I have slept—I, who have not closed my eyes for so many 
weary nights ? Now, that the worst has come, I have slept a calm, 
dreamless sleep. She struck a light. It was just eight o’clock. 
She seated herself at her writing-table, and hurriedly gathering 
pen and paper, wrote the following letter :— 


“Pardon me, if you can, Alba, and intercede for me with 
father. I leave you all for a time; but I shall return when I am 
stronger and wiser. I have fought in vain against myself, so I 
depart. Yesterday I offended you; pardon me, Alba, I love you, 
and I am grieved that I offended you. Let no sorrowful thought 
of me make you sad hereafter. He who will be your husband 
loves you. He knows not of my love.” 


When she had finished, she softly descended to the library, 
which she knew would be empty at this hour. She entered 
and placed her letter in her sister's work-basket, which always 
stood by the fire-place. As she turned to leave the room, Lionel 
stood before her : 

“ You here,” she said faintly, tottering towards the door. “ Oh 
do not detain me. You do not know what has happened.” 

“ Tell me, Leonore, for God’s sake. You look so strange.” 

“TI cannot tell you now—not now—another time,” she said, 
gasping painfully for breath, and trying in vain to steady her 
voice. 

“You shall tell me now,” he said, suddenly clasping her in his 
arms, and raining a shower of kisses on her pale, cold face. “ My 
darling, my darling,” he whispered ; “ at last ! at last !” 
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For a moment she rested unresistingly in his arms, and then 
with a repressed cry of agony, tore herself from him, with a frantic 
effort, and was gone. 


* 


A quarter of an hour later, Alba and Sir Hugh Lisson are seated 
in the dressing-room, awaiting the announcement of dinner. 
Neither Lionel, Leonore, nor any of the guests have yet joined 
them. Father and daughter look embarrassed and ill at ease. 

Alba’s eyes are red with weeping, and the last few hours have 
added years to Sir Hugh’s appearance. 

“Do not look so sad, papa,” said Alba, at length breaking the 
painful silence. “And oh, do not be hard on Leonore, poor 
Leonore,” she said, kneeling by his side, and holding both his 
hands in hers. 


“ Do not speak of her,” 


answered Sir Hugh, angrily. 


“TI forgive her, papa. I well know whai she has suffered, and,” 
she continued, a sob now and then breaking her voice, “ there is 
but one way out of all this misery. To-morrow, the bride’s name 
shall be Leonore, instead of Alba, that is all,” and hiding her 


face in Sir Hugh’s bosom, she wept softly. 

“My noble-hearted, generous girl,” he said, bending his white 
head over his daughter, the tears trickling slowly down his cheeks, 
and falling on her bright hair like dew-drops. 

But hark! what is that. They both start to their feet, for the 
sound of hurried footsteps in the hall, voices conversing in tones 
of alarm, a frightened ery, “ A doctor, a doctor,” meet their ears, 
and the next moment the insensible, dripping form of Leonore 
Lisson is borne into the room and laid on acouch. Her hair 
and dress are undisturbed, and the expression of her features is 
calm and painless. A few water-lilies are crushed in her right 
hand, and one is entwined in the braids of her hair. 

Every effort that human skill and science could suggest were 
used to restore her to consciousness, and they were for a long 
time unavailing, but at length she opened her eyes and looked 
inquiringly from face to face. 

“Father,” she muttered faintly, “to speak —with you alone.” 

Alba and Lionel, who were watching in miserable anxiety, 
moved away to the far end of the room, and Sir Hugh bent his 
ear close to the dying girl’s lips. 

* Pardon, father. Do not weep. Tell them all that it was 
an accident—that my foot slipped. It is best so. It was 
God’s will,” and she gazed at him with a pitiful look of 
entreaty. 
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“It shall be so, my love, my darling,” sobbed the poor old 
man. 

“ Alba,” she whispered. “ Call her.” 

Alba was by her side instantly. 

“ Lionel loves you,” Leonore continued with a supreme effort— 
“you only. Forgive me. He never knew of my love,” and with 
this merciful untruth on her sweet lips she closed them for 
ever. 

No one but her father ever knew that Leonore had cut short her 
life by her own rash act. If Lionel Manners ever suspected it, he 
kept the secret in his own heart, and when the year of mourning 
had ended Alba became his wife. 


THE END. 








AVIS. 
By ALICE GUNTER. 


CuapTer I. 


“My God, what misery! what undreamt of dishonour, just when 
life seemed at its best to me; but the lad must not suffer for this his 
worse than folly. I ought to have lent him the money he wanted ; 
I have been sinfully selfish in my new happiness, hoarded every 
penny to buy a home for my darling, and neglected my dying 
mother’s trust. Yet surely I have earned my hoped for joy, but 
all is ended, now good-bye, my cherished ambition of advancement. 
I must go to my chief at once, take this awful burden upon 
myself.” Thus thought the chief cashier at a large provincial 
bank. He was seated in an office he had known daily ever since 
he came there a bright hopeful lad before his mother died, leaving 
his two-year-old brother to his care, jolly blue-eyed Ben that he 
had guarded and loved as his own life, and brought up to do him 
credit, but Ben, after coming to the bank and getting a decent 
salary, soon shook off the control of his staid, old-fashioned brother, 
and went in.for what he called “life,” forgetting the years of toil 
and devotion that brother had given to him. And after Will had 
won the promise of the belle of the town, Ben drifted apart from 
him, many suggesting that jealousy was the cause. Will had 
grieved over his brother’s coolness, but he was too happy preparing 
a home for his girl-love to grieve much, and so took Ben’s curt 
speeches pleasantly, hoping for brighter times. Now he held a 
letter in his hand from that brother confessing a forgery, and say- 
ing had he lent him the thousand pounds he wanted he should 
not have done it. One of the principals had discovered the fraud, 
and Ben was charged with it, but out of respect to the elder 
brother, who was highly esteemed, the matter had been kept so 
far quiet. Now he was to go to the London branch and meet his 
employers; his brother was already detained there till Will should 
see him. 

All the way in the train Will brooded over the trouble, and got 
to imagine he was the real culprit, because he had not saved his 
brother from this sin. Then came the reproachful memory of that 
dear dead mother who had long made his ideal of an angel: he 
fancied she was whispering to him, “ Save my boy; this is but the 
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first step downward ; think what is the scorn of this world to the 
surpassing glory of the great ‘To Be.’” 

By the time he reached his destination he had resolved to take 
up the burden and trust to Divine Mercy for guidance. 

In the handsome library three men sat, one young, handsome, 
with haggard face and shame-stricken manner, another a ruddy- 
faced, kind-eyed old gentleman who seemed greatly upset and 
uneasy. Another was a keen, dark-faced man who kept his eye 
fixed on the clock and whistled dismally through his teeth, a thin 
feeble whistle jerked out like a protest against delay. Presently 
Mr. Benham was announced. Will entered quickly, his burning 
eyes flashing out of the ghastly whiteness of his face fearfully. 
The ruddy old gentleman rose and shook him heartily by the hand 
saying, “ Benham, I am grieved to meet you on such unpleasant 
business, grieved for yon lad, but do not imagine this miserable 
matter will lessen our esteem for you.” 

Will bent his head sadly ; he could not trust himself to speak 
yet. Then the dark-faced gentleman broke in sharply saying, 
“‘ My partner and I disagree as to the manner in which this affair 
must be conducted. I say let the man so lost to honour and 
honesty as that fellow yonder suffer the full penalty of the law.” 

“ And Mr. Joclyn thinks otherwise,” said Will, looking tenderly 
at the good white head that hid its face from them. 

“Mr. Joclyn is too tender hearted. He says, ‘Go thou and 
sin no more’; I say he shall go where he has not the chance of 
sinning.” 

Ben shivered at the hard, cool tone. Will saw the look of 
dread in his brother’s eyes, and his own were flooded with tender 
compassion; the same feelings were astir within him that used to 
take all the blame upon himself when a boy. Plain matter-of- 
fact man of near middle age as he was, the strange heroic light 
on his face lifted him above his fellows and made him look a 
conqueror; truly he conquered that most formidable foe Self. 
For a moment all that the sacrifice must cost made him hesitate ; 
his girl love’s lovely trusting look came into his mind like a 
ray of sunshine that he was shutting out for ever, but brighter 
than his love came the memory of his mother’s angel smile, that 
seemed to say, “* My son was worthy of my trust.” 

His voice was shaken by an inward conflict as he said, “ Sir, 
you must not accuse the lad unjustly, I, miserable wretch that I 
am, I committed this sin against the house that has built up my 
fortune ; forgive me, sir, I did not mean to rob you, I intended 
to replace the money.” 

Mr. Joclyn had risen to his feet quickly and now said excitedly, 
“William Benham, you are accusing yourself falsely; why, five 
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minutes before you came your brother acknowledged his error. 
I feel as certain of his guilt as I do of the light of heaven ; it has 
grieved me a long time past to see him leading such a careless, 
unprofitable life, because I have watched you both since boyhood, 
and know all your care for him; it was a noble thought, my boy, 
but I thank God it has failed, you were made for higher work 
than our prisons afford.” 

Will’s eyes grew misty, his old employer’s trust in him warmed 
his heart to all mankind, yet he was firm and said simply and 
firmly, “ Ben, my boy, how could you be so foolish as to imagine 
I would allow you to be punished for my sin? No, lad, you go 
free from all blame into a noble honest life, 1 alone will bear my 
well-merited punishment. You see, Mr. Joclyn, the lad was always 
soft hearted about me, I’ve been more like father than brother 
to him, and he knew I was to be married so soon now, and I 
suppose he did not like me to bear so much disappointment. He 
was always a tender-hearted chap, sir, and I am proud to know he 
cares so much for his brother.” 

Ben groaned, and the bankers looked into each other’s faces 
inquiringly. Affairs were taking a turn that made them feel un- 
comfortable. They could not believe Will had done the dishonest 
act, the blame of which he took upon himself, and they felt 
vaguely uneasy that so valued and trusted a servant should place 
himself in such an unpleasant position. The silence continued 
sometime, then Ben dashed his tangled hair off his forehead and 
said excitedly, “ You shall not take this upon yourself, Will; think 
of Dora, it will break her heart; no, let me bear the punishment ; 
no one will feel my disgrace or suffer for my sorrow.” 

“ Hush! Ben, for the sake ofall our boyish love for one another, 
for the sake of the dead mother whose darling you were, be 
silent. Do not try to prejudice your employers against you, they 
are just, and therefore will not allow the innocent to suffer for 
the guilty. Mr. Joclyn, what do you intend to do in the matter ? 
I submit myself to you in all things, only let my punishment be 
quickly carried out, or I shall forget manhood and beg on my 
knees that you will let me go free to some other country to win 
a new name and an honest living.” 

The bankers withdrew to another room and consulted together. 
Even the junior partner, a hard, stern man, who would always 
hold out for his ounce of flesh, seemed inclined to be charitable, 
for he said to the kind old man who had been a friend to the 
Benhams for half a life time, “ Hang it, sir, I don’t know what 
to do in the matter; that poor fellow has such an honest look, and 
has been such a trustworthy fellow for so long; ‘tis a mysterious 
matter, one of them is guilty, but the question is which? They 
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are so absurdly attached to each other, either would screen the 
other if he had the chance. What do you propose ?” 

“I propose to hush the matter up, discharge both and let 
them start afresh. Their mother was once a dear good friend of 
mine, it would go sorely against my heart to disgrace the name 
she honoured.” 

“Well, Mr. Joclyn, I do not usually agree to your ideas of the 
fitness of things, but it certainly goes against my heart to 
punish William Benham for a sin he may not have committed. 
He is so.stubborn; there is no chance of him retracting his 
words, yet I believe him innocent asI am. As to the younger 
brother he is not a bad fellow, but is weak, and weakness leads 
to wickedness. Let them repay the money and leave our 
employment.” 

“ That is certainly a merciful view to take, Caxton, but if the 
younger is so weak and infirm of purpose, does it not strike you 
that this discharge may, by throwing him out of employment, 
place him in temptation? I say let him remain and under- 
stand that he has to retrieve his position—he is a quick, clever 
fellow.” 

“ Well, do as you like, sir, but remember I have my eye on 
him, for I believe he has been coward enough to let another suffer 
for his fault.” 

“Mr. Benham, out of consideration for your long and satis- 
factory service we will believe you succumbed to a sudden 
temptation which you regret, therefore we dismiss you; you are 
free to leave England at once, and begin a new life. Of course 
you will repay the forged cheque; and your brother, though we 
do not trust him quite so completely as we could wish, we have 
decided to give him another trial and retain him for twelve 
months in his old position.” 

Will’s eyes grew misty as he said, “Sir, I have no words to 
express my gratitude, but an All-seeing power will repay your 
goodness and compassion to that friendless boy there, who will, I 
am sure, show you by his future life that he is a worthier man 
than his brother.” 

The junior partner smiled grimly and left the room, beckoning 
Ben to follow him; then Mr. Joclyn held out his hand nervously 
to Will and said, “ Well, I can’t believe you guilty, there is so 
much of your mother in your looks, and she was the noblest of 
women. Good-bye, lad, and God speed. Take up that ten pounds 
again and accept it as a token of my regard. This is a miserable 
business, but all things work for good in God’s good time, and I 
will keep guard over your brother in your absence. Gvod-bye, 
boy, good-bye.” 
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Will was too moved to speak, he could but clasp the kind old 
hand that had always held benefits for him. Go out into the 
solitude of crowded London, and wonder if under the wide 
expanse of heaven there could be a more miserable man than he. 

Presently when he had walked off his excitement he went into 
a quiet coffee house and wrote a long letter; it- was written 
impulsively as one only writes to the best beloved of their hearts, 
and when it was ended he gave a sigh of relief and then fell into 
deep, deep thought. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE summer sunlight streamed into a deliciously cool and 
clean dairy, where a girl stood singing softly some musically 
monotonous song that set one dreaming. She had a neat, grace- 
ful figure, a good honest face that boasted only the attractiveness 
of a pure soul, a kind heart, and an honest, industrious life. 
Avis Dean had never even been called pretty, yet as one saw her 
now with the tender dreamy look in her clear grey eyes, and her 
firm ruddy lips quivering with feeling, one could but say she was 
goodly and sweet to see. The pretty wavy brown gold of her 
head caught the sunshine, and her bare brown rounded arms and 
busy hands looked helpful and comely as she polished the 
gleaming pan and washed the spotless floor with careful pride 
that took to labour cheerfully. Avis said work was good for her, 
she was made for it, and so she cheerfully took her place as the 
busy bee, while her lovely sister Dora led an idle, careless life. 
But then Dora was a beauty, and Avis admired her as much as 
any one, never feeling anything but pride in her perfect loveliness. 
True, sometimes when the work was done and Avis walked out 
alone to dream by the river in the twilight, she sighed and 
wished she possessed just a shadow of her sister’s fairness ; it hurt 
her, too (though she was nearly thirty), to be set down as the old 
maid of the family; even her good old dad looked upon it as a 
settled thing that she should spend all her life at the farm, and 
be the cheerful, helpful mistress there, that she had never failed 
to be since the good mother had “ gone home to rest.” 

Farmer Dean glories in his youngest daughter’s beauty, but 
Avis held the warmest corner of his heart, for she was the living 
memory of his dead wife, while Dora seemed a fairy changling, 
something too dainty and unserviceable for their work-a-day world. 
He was glad that so reliable and trustworthy a man as Will had 
won her girlish fancy, for he knew that he would hold her as his 
heart’s best treasure, and guard her against all evil as her old 
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father would while he lived. But he was an old man. now, and 
longed to see his girl settled before he went to the fond old wife, 
who awaited him in that other life that:seemed so much more 
desirable to him since she had entered it. In his heart he 
believed his gool girl Avis would keep on at the farm, managing 
all things well in her thrifty, reliant way, and he was content so 
to think of her, for surely the dear old home could never possess 
2 worthier mistress. 

Avis worked on merrily till the sunlight waned and the meadows 
grew shadowy in the twilight, then she bustled into the kitchen, 
the most cosy, cheerful room in the house, and made some cakes 
for tea. She was rinsing the flour off her hands in the fresh, clean, 
brick wash-house, when the postman brought a letter addressed 
to Miss Dora Dean. She drew the old man a mug of sparkling 
ale, gave him one of the delicious hot cakes, and sent him on his 
way rejoicing; then she looked at the letter and murmured, 
“ Why it has the London post-mark, and is from Will. What 
could have taken him away without a word to us? No trouble, I 
hope. How cross Dora will be to have a journey into the town 
for nothing ? *tis so hot too, and she hates the heat. Well, I 
won't give her the letter till she has had her tea, then she will 
feel in a better humour.” 

She placed the letter on the high mantel-shelf among the 
shining tins and tall brass c: indlesticks, and then went to her 
room to put on a fresher gown, smooth her rebellious locks, and 
make herself neat and nice to look upon. Then she returned to 
the kitchen, made the tea, and bade apple-cheeked Betty set the 
evening meal in the shady old parlour that smelt so deliciously of 
pot pourri and dried lavender. Then she went out into the porch 
that was overhung with honeysuckle, and shaded her eyes from 
the sun’s rays while she watched for her sister coming. Presently 
a tall, graceful figure came slowly towards the house, a figure with 
trailing draperies like white wind clouds, a girl with a gloriously, 
beautiful face, full of sweet flower tints, with eyes brightly blue 
as summer skies, and lips ruddy as a budding rose. Her hair 
waved like her sister’s, but grew lower above her straight, dark 
brows, and was of a wonderful hue like living threads of gold; her 
shape, too, was beautifully developed, and she carried herself with 
a splendid air of conscious loveliness. A large white hat shaded 
her proud little head, and the hands that held the huge, white 
sunshade over her shoulder were beautiful as fresh fallen snow, 
and showed that they had so far been unsoiled by labour. She 
came up the path languidly, and seeing her sister said : 

‘** Well, Cinderella, [ wish I had taken your advice, and stayed 
at home, for I had a lost journey; Will had been summoned to 
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London on business, so I could not see him. I do hope he did not 
decide on that hideous carpet, I could not rest in a room where 
such awful brick-red roses bloomed beneath my feet. I’m so tired ; 
it has been so awfully hot. I met father in the market-place, he 
said we were not to wait tea for him, he will not return till ten. 
Lawyer Stevens was with him; he is a fine-looking man—seemed 
to like my looks too, I fancied, which shows he has taste.” 

Here she paused, and gave her sister a little kiss, and leaning 
on her arm allowed herself to be led into the home-like comfort of 
the old parlour, where the evening meal was temptingly set out, 
with a big jug of dewy roses in the centre of the table to gladden 
one’s eyes. 

The girls took their tea in silence. Dora was tired and a little 
vexed, and Avis was reading a novel of Mrs. Riddell’s that greatly 
interested her. Presently Dora pushed her plate away, and 
throwing her lovely white arms above her head, yawned dismally, 
saying : ; 

* What an awfully dull hole this is; I am glad I am soon to live 
in the town. I do believe I was tempted into accepting my silly 
old Will, just to get away from the terrible monotony of this 
place.” 

Avis looked up, and sighed at the discontent in her sister's 
voice. To her Dean Farm was the dearest spot on earth. She closed 
her book regretfully, and said : 

“There is a letter for you, dear; I did not give it to you before 
for fear it might contain ill news and spoil your tea.” 

“How stupid of you, Avis; you know I hate to wait for my 
letters; give it to me at once.” Dora’s pretty face was puckered 
into ugly little wrinkles as she read her letter. It was long, and 
hurriedly written; she grew pale as she read, then flushed, and 
looked darkly resentful. Presently she threw it down, and burst 
into tears, saying, “ How could he? oh! ‘tis cruel, shameful, I 
shall never hold up my head again.” 

Avis rose to her feet with frightened eyes, and said in a low 
voice, “ Oh, Dora, what is the matter, has anything happened 
to Will?” 

“Not half what he deserves—read his letter; if it is not 
enough to kill one with mortification.” 

Avis took the letter to the window and read it with a sinking 
heart. It was a letter beautiful by force of its pathetic love, 
yearning tenderness, and appealing trust; a letter that laid bare 
all the intense love of a passionate, manly nature. Avis’ lips 
quivered and her eyes filled with tears as she read; a momentary 
jealousy of her sister’s power over this noble life stirred her heart, 
then she read on. Will vaguely hinted at some undeserved 
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disgrace that sent him out of England, assured her of his inno- 
cence, yet bound her not to trust his word unless her heart 
prompted her; went on to picture the home in Australia, that 
he hoped to place her in a home like the one she was leaving, 
far away from the fret and worry of the world, where they could 
live for each other a life of glorious happiness; and then he told 
her simply and earnestly of his great need of her dear companion- 
ship, entreated her to tell him at once if she loved him enough 
to leave all the world for love; told her too of his own enduring 
affection and the gratitude that should be always his if she would 
share his life. ‘ Darling, do not make me altogether desolate by 
sending me away alone; trust me, Dora, for God’s sake, trust me, 
for I swear in sight of God my honour is as spotless as your own, 
my pure sweet love, who was so soon to have been my wife. 
Dora, I would not ask you to come to me was I not sure I could 
give you as good a home as you leave. I have the offer of a 
splendid farm from an old friend who has returned to England a 
rich man. Set my heart at rest, sweet one, say you will be true 
to your promise and be my wife, even though I am under a 
cloud.” So it went on, promising, entreating, almost commanding, 
for he was maddened by a fear of losing her. 

Avis folded the letter with shaky hands and laid it beside her 
sister’s bowed head which lay in an abandonment of weeping 
upon her arms on the table. Then Avis knelt down and drew 
the lovely head upon her breast, saying, “It is not every one that 
has such a blessed chance of proving the power of her love, the 
loyal devotion of a true woman’s heart. You'll trust him, dear; 
remember we have known him ever since he was a sorrowful 
little lad, and have never known him guilty of a mean or dis- 
honourable action. Oh! Dora, you will break his great true 
heart if you fail him now; say, dear, that you will at once set 
his doubts at rest; remember you were to have been his wife in a 
week.” 

“Ah! I remember, there is little fear that I shall forget ; why, 
every one in the town will be laughing about it. I wonder what 
he can have done to have forfeited his position at the Bank. 
Oh! I am wretched, and I think you are awfully unkind to want 
me to go so far away. Why, I should die in such an out of the 
world place, and I hate farming, you know that. I wish it were 
you he wanted.” 

Avis drew herself erect, saying, “ I wish to God it were, I would 
show him women are not all heartless; I would go to him and 
comfort him, glad to prove my love equal to his own. Oh! Dora, 
if you are a woman, and not a beautiful statue, be loyal, be true 
to your promise, and do not send him into exile alone. Think, 
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dear, how great his faith in you is. God knows it will make my 
heart ache to see you go, for there is little left to me in life, except 
the dear dad to love; but I would rather see you dead than know 
you for that despicable thing, a faithless woman.” 

Dora’s sobs grew almost savage, as her sister went on entreating 
her to be true toher promise. Dora considered herself an injured 
person, and very bitter were the taunts she threw at her sister for 
her championship of her old friend. After awhile she went to her 
own room leaving Avis white and stern with that appealing letter 
in her hand, a letter that would stir any woman’s best feelings, 
because of its beautiful faith. She tucked it in her bosom and 
sat down on the wide window ledge, to think how she could help 
the man she had loved with silent hopeless devotion, ever since 
she had returned from school to find him her father’s friend, dear 
as a son and as helpful. Her heart was very bitter against her 
sister, she could forgive her anything but slighting the man she 
would have died to win. 

Presently Betty brought lights and shut out the gloaming ; then 
with a gesture of impatient pain Avis went out into the cool night 
air, and sat down in the porch, brooding, brooding, oh ! so bitterly, 
for Will’s dear sake. 

The moon rose high in the heavens before she shook off her 
burden of thought, then she went into the moonlit highway, and 
watched for her father; she wanted to be the first to break these 
evil tidings to him, to plead as only she could for Will, for only 
she of all the world loved him beyond all else. Presently the old 
man appeared and she met him eagerly, detaining him at the gate 
while she told him all that had occurred between her and Dora. He 
listened in silence, then said slowly, “ Will was always an honest 
lad, I could trust him with untold gold ; there is some mystery in 
this that I daresay he could explain. Iam sorry for Dora, but ] 
can’t agree with you in wishing her to go away with him. I am an 
- old man and might never live to see her dear bonnie face again. 
If their affection is of the right sort time will strengthen it, so I 
say let them wait till he can take her from the old home honestly 
in the open light of day.” 


CHAPTER III. 


ONLY just in time, Miss, jump in; I can row you to the ship 
in three minutes; they start in a quarter of an hour.” 

Avis needed no second bidding, but seated herself quickly 
and turned her tear-dimmed eyes upon the ship that was to 
bear away from her sight, perhaps for ever, the one love of her 
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heart. A man stood on the deck with sombre haunting eyes 
watching the little boat ; something in the look of its occupant 
seemed familiar to his sad eyes. He sighed impatiently; every 
one look had some familiar feature out of longing of his desolate 
heart, for he had hoped against hope up to this last moment that 
Dora would have relented and come to him. The boat was quite 
close now, and he started forward with a glad cry, for he recognized 
Avis’ kind, true face. She sprang up the side quickly, and with 
a world of love in her sweet eyes, threw her arms about his neck, 
and sobbed as if her heart were broken. 

Avis, dear girl, don’t cry so; how good of youto come. I thought 
I was to go without one God-speed from any one. What of Dora; 
does she send me no kind message ?” 

Avis was silent, “ Was Dora always to be his one thought ?” 

“ No one knows I came to you, Will; I could not let you go 
without seeing you once, just to say that I trust you against all the 
world, and wish you well. Don’t talk of Dora, put her out of your 
heart, as she has gone of her own free will out of your life. Will, 
I am ashamed of her ; she can never seem so dear to me again 
since she has failed you.” 

Avis linked both her bare brown hands about his arm, and he, 
looking down into her troubled eyes, read something there that 
raised his drooped spirits, for he saw that there was at least one 
in the world who cared for him and kept unshaken trust in his 
honour. 

“ Avis, you are a dear good woman. I wish now I had not 
slighted the substance to grasp the shadow; had you given me 
your promise instead of Dora, I should not be leaving England 
alone ; say, am I not right ?” 

** You are always right,” answered Avis with a shy, sad smile. 
She felt no shame in her love now, for she knew that though he 
could not return it, he could respect it. “I must go, Will, 
darling, the time is up. God bless and keep you; do not forget 
the woman who will love you all your life.” 

Will clasped her in his arms ; a great flood of lonely sorrow surg- 
ing in his heart at that sweetly sad good-bye. 

** Good-bye, my dear girl, you have given me new life. God 
bless you. Yes, I see you must go, but I would like to keep you 
always. Don’t forget poor old Will, and write to me, Avis ; I shall 
be so glad of news from home.” 

Avis lifted her quivering face to his, and he kissed her with 
lingering fondness, then she slipped away leaving a little parcel in 
his hand, and he watched the boat bear her back to shore, as 
though his only friend were leaving him. Then he went to his berth 
and unfolded the parcel, to find first of all a roll of crisp bank- 
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notes, all the savings of Avis’ frugal life; then a shining lock of 
wonderful brown hair, and best of all her likeness. Looking into 
the true womanly face he wondered he had never seen the grace 
and goodness of it before. He folded them again murmuring, 
“ Poor girl, unasked she gave me all the treasures of her life, her 
love, her trust, her all, while the woman that was so soon to have 
been my wife, would not even give me a kind word.” 
+ * « * od 


Summer again, and at Dean Farm all the folks save lovely idle 
Dora were busy. Avis flitted about cheerfully, doing the work of 
a dozen. The heat was intense, Dora looked like a lovely pink 
rose seated in the tall grass beneath the shade of a splendid beech, 
with her crisp fresh pink draperies folded about her graceful shade 
like petals. She looked up from her book coquettishly as hand- 
some Ben Benham came through the trees to her side, his face 
glowing with eager love-light kneeling by her side. He said, 
tersely— 

“ Dora, will you marry me, dear ? Old Joclyn has given me Will’s 
place in the bank, and offered me apartments in the bank to live 
in, such jolly rooms, looking on the High Street, and oh! pet, we 
could be so happy.” 

“Could we? Well, I certainly am not happy in this drowsy 
hall. I call it ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ and that makes Avis so cross.” 

“ Avis generally is cross, at least to me,” said Ben impatiently. 
**She hates me because she fancies I have taken Will’s place.” 

“So you have, have you not, Ben, dear? Iam sure you have 
me.” 

* Well, Dora, if you don’t care more for me than you did for poor 
old Will, I cry a go, and won’t bother you any more about love or 
marriage. Be honest, and say if you care for me or not, for I will 
not be played with any longer.” 

“Don’t be disagreeable, Ben ; of course I care for you, and will 
do anything you wish, if you promise never to scold me.” 

** Dora, you are a darling.” 


* * * * * 


“Father, is it possible you have given your consent to Dora’s 
marriage with Ben ?” 

“ Yes, my girl, why should I not, he has worked well this past 
five years, and he does not wish to take my girl away far.” 

Avis sighed. Dora was always first with every one. 

* But, dad, dear, I think it was mean of Ben to win the woman 
he knew his brother loved, and besides he is so smooth and sneakish, 
that I fear there is but little of the rugged grandeur of truth 
about him. How do we know he will be good to Dora?” 
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“Hush, girl! no one can look into the future ; there is nothing 
against Ben, and I have consented. Get about your household 
duties, and don’t bother about what does not concern you.” 

Avis left the room with flushed face, and stormy eyes, and went 
straight to where the lovers sat together in the dusk. 

“ Mr. Benham, you are a sneak, if nothing worse ; it was mean of 
you to come between your brother and the one desire of his lonely 
life ; you have made him suffer enough without this. If you had 
not come into his place, Dora might have kept her promise after 
all, not that it would be much gain for any man to win such a 
wavering, half-hearted creature.” 

“ Avis, how dare you speak so to Ben; you ought to be glad the 
field is left open to you; you know you are in ‘ove with Will 
yourself.” 

“ Ah! I know; but that can’t make him happy.” 

“ Yes it can, little woman,” said a well-known cheery voice, and 
Will, bronzed and bearded into a picture of noble manhood, came 
between Avis and her sister, and snatching her up in his great 
arms, kissed her with as much fervour, and more rapture than 
when she had parted with him on the ship. 

Ben and Dora shrank back in silence, and Will, still holding 
Avis in one arm held out his hand to them saying, “ Give me a 
welcome, I do not bear you any malice. I can afford to forgive, 
since your falsehood taught me to value rightly my loyal love 
here. Look up, Avis; you need not be ashamed of loving me, 
my lass, for my life can never measure all my love for you. I 
came to take you back to my new home, dear, a home any man 
would be proud to give his wife, for I am rich now, rich beyond 
my wildest dreams, and am glad because my wealth shall do my 
wife honour and lift her above the drudgery of her past life.” 

Dora, seeing how handsome Will had grown, and hearing 
of his good fortune, bitterly repented she had failed him in his 
need, and Ben, in the years ahead, often heard her regret that she 
had married the poor instead of the rich brother, for Will gained 
wealth and distinction, and after many years could look back at 
past misery and smile into his wife’s eyes and say he would 
suffer it all over again to win loyal, loving Avis. 


THE END. 
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LOVE POETS. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


AUTHOR OF “MARGARET DUNBAR,” AND “"TWIXT SHADE AND SHINE.” . 


NIHIL AMANTI DURUM. 


Poetry is the “ April” of our minds, the tears and sunbeams of 
thought, the language of nature. The poet’s verses are children 
of immortality, the murmurs of soul to soul, appealing, not to the 
judgment or understanding, but directly to the heart, not to that 
worldly mind, with which education has endowed us, but to that 
heavenly mind, the free and glorious gift of divinity. 

Unlike other languages, poetry need not be filtered through 
cold reasoning and abstract thoughts; it darts an instant sun- 
shine through the heart. It is,in the words of Petrarch, // 
parla che nell "anima si sente. 

The amatory poets of modern times are unquestionably inferior 
to those of the ancient. Sappho’s odes have never been equalled. 
What modern poet is comparable to Homer, Tetullus, Propei- 
tius, Ovid or Anacreon? With perhaps the exception of Pope’s 
“ Heloise” and “ Abelard,” too platonic, some might think, for 
genuine passion, or Byron’s beautiful episode of “ Don Juan ” and 
“ Haidee,” our language scarcely owns a respectable love-poem. 

Frenchmen are totally ignorant of the real meaning of the 
true and elevating passion of love. A Frenchman will woo his 
inamorata as if desiring a union something like the lease of a 
house, to be removed at pleasure. French amatory writing, be it 
poetry or prose, has that subtle grossness which can be veiled by 
a classic treatment of sentiment instead of real feeling, the witty 
conceits of the brain instead of the impassioned fervour of the 
heart, it lowers and embrutes instead of exalting and celestial- 
izing. Some of the episodes in Ariosto’s “Orlando” are very 
beautiful, but not sufficiently delicate. They lack tenderness. 
Tasso’s pastoral of “ Aminta” is the nearest approach to the 
natural simplicity and passion of the ancient writers. 

Let love or ought else be their theme, the aim of modern 
writers appears to be not the depicting of the natural and the 
true, but the production of something novel in language, senti- 
ment and style. These painful efforts to bring forth something 
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new, to tickle the intellectual palate of their readers, to give a 
sort of mental caviare to stimulate the enjoyment of poetry and 
fiction are something like the efforts of Nature to produce new 
flesh by the inflammation and generation of poison in a wound. 

Nowadays everything is written coldly and methodically from 
the head: the writers of antiquity write warmly from the heart. 

We are told that Philetas—the love-poet of Cos—had to carry 
lead in his pocket, being so light of body, that he was afraid of 
being blown away by the winds. In our own time, love poets 
have possibly a similar fear, but they unfortunately carry the dull 
metal, not in their pockets, but their heads. The modern poet 
who seeks not for inspiration in nature can never expect to impart 
pleasure. Nothing sparkling or beautiful can emanate from any 
source save the infinite and true. Do we lack enthusiasm in this 
present age? This most probably is the cause of our want of 
faith, our weariness, and our few love-poets. 

Everything is tolerated; it is an age of supreme charity, but 
indifference to most things, and negation of any faith are its fatal 
signs. 

There is little true religion, and still less enthusiasm among us. 
We calculate with restless egotism, but we see nothing divine in 
arts and dreams, nothing sacred or ennobling in a great passion ; we 
have science which is a frost-crystal on belief to many, and the 
blight of cynicism is withering alike faith and feeling. 

We ask ourselves in vain, are we running against the supreme 
great cause, or are we the victims—the sport of fate, created half 
in irony and derision ? 

Worship, holy and profound, we have but little; and that is 
why we have no great love-poets. We laugh when we should pray. 

Enthusiasm would sweep away all these clouds, for it is inspira- 
tion, and it brings warmth and light. Above all a love-poet 
must be enthusiastic. Need he probe, analyze and dissect bad 
passions, vice and folly, like a vivisector with his instruments and 
glasses? Why lay bare the cancers in the soul in the minute 
unveiling of scepticism, faithlessness and satiety? The beauty 
and the gladness of life and love were chanted by the old poets— 
pagan though they might be—and we have at least the hope of an 
immortality beyond the grave, which they never realized. 

Love should be immortal. What subject could comprise more 
infinity and rapture ?—but our bards are silent. 

Even the seething, and ever-increasing mass of cheap literature 
among us,those heavy “ penny slices ” of a frequently indigestible 
pudding, together with the startling productions of the modern 
novel and sensational melo-dramas, which afford mental nutriment 
to millions are a mere straining after new effects, more piling on 
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of adjectives and displacement of personal pronouns, or sensa- 
tionalism so long worn threadbare, that it resolves itself into a 
mere shadow of fine dramatic situation, full of the pulsations of 
humanity. When not mischievous or foolish, these works gener- 
ally lack those elements of beauty in characterization, feeling and 
construction which alone reach the heart and faney, because their 
authors disdain simplicity. The most subtle intellectuality will 
never give as true an insight and revelation into others’ feelings 
as emotions which have been experienced, which have kindled the 
deepest sympathies, and moved the soul with pity and tenderness. 

Have we then no genius among us; the power of loving and 
suffering intensely ? 

Without enthusiasm, the love-poet will be tame and earthy; 
he may manufacture, but he does not create; he has no inspira- 
tions; and a poet should feel—in feeling more than intellect lies 
his supreme strength and charm. Faultless metre, melodious 
words, exquisite literary finish may yet be cold because unfinished. 

In solitude, gloomy clouds often pass through the mind, but 
they are electric clouds, they flash as they join, and warm, and 
illumine the inmost depths of the soul, and in solitude alone 
can a poet create. He should gather into his great heart all the 
loves and woes, the hopes and fears of humanity, and distil there- 
from his highest sonnets like the essence of lovely flowers. 

The difference between the ambitious and the enthusiastic 
mind is remarkable. Ambition is a Colossus that would fain o’er- 
stride the world, and still pant for other worlds to conquer ; would 
gaze insatiate on the starry worlds above, and sigh to hurl in 
ruin through space. Enthusiasm, on the other hand, is part of a 
tender, generous, self-imposture that has given birth to many 
creeds. Mahomet was perfectly convinced in his own mind of the 
truth of his doctrine. Some declare that enthusiasm causes the 
conscience to slumber between self-delusion and voluntary fraud, 
but the charitable inference may be drawn that when self-delusion 
is weak and involuntary, fraud is voluntary, and a crime and to 
be condemned. 

The purest, highest minds have ever been the first to follow a 
vain shadow, pour out their hearts blood, and lay their best offerings 
at the feet of some cold and worthless idol. Perhaps the love- 
poets of old—who really loved and suffered often in vain—hnoped 
their words might one day meet the gaze and move the heart of 
that fair inanity who ruled their destiny, and the turning inner 
love and the hard outward life, while the crushed joy still wrung 
from their genius such writing, such art as may not be seen again 
in the world’s history. 

Without enthusiasm this is impossible it is a motive-force 
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silent and unseen, which thrusts us forward to success—a victory 
of soul over body—an instinct without which no man was ever 
truly great. 

It is the sun whose comfortable beams light and cheer the poet, 
the painter, and the warrior in their dark hours of wretchedness 
and peri! ere Fame has inscribed their names on her imperishable 
tablets. It is the unshakable faith in the ultimate success of a 
noble and holy cause or the endurance of a great love that lights 
the eyes of the martyr at the stake, and makes obscure lives 
heroic: a village Hampden embrace with joy a patriot’s grave. 

Enthusiastic men have always been inspired men and confessors 
of spiritual influences. Socrates had his demon; Numa, his 
Egeria; and Mahomet, his revealing spirit; Wesley, supernatural 
solicitings. 

Perhaps the Laura of Petrarch might be also adduced as an 
additional instance. 

Now had not such delusions (for enthusiasm is self-imposture, 
involuntary and yet necessary to make its results great), besides 
a potent, a wholesome effect on the minds of these men ? 

Is not a great part of the purity of Mahometanism attributable 
to the fancied revelations of the dove ? 

Had not Petrarch 


“Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie;” 


had not the shade of his Laura (all delusion, as were his belief in 
her love and tenderness) haunted his mind till the “ airy nothing” 
became a breathing, living reality; would not the world have lost 
some of the sweetest verse that poet ever sung ? 


















































BRIBERY. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





Nor long ago it was my fate to be shut up in a railway carriage 
with a red-hot politician. He was strong of lung and long of 
tongue, and for two full hours he squirted and pumped his 
opinions and predictions into my unoffending ears. I do not 
exactly know to what party he belongs; but he cannot be a 
Conservative, because he holds that everything that is ought not 
to be, and that everything that is not ought to be. I hada small 
bouquet of choice flowers given me by the friend whom I had been 
visiting, a precious present in December. 

“ There will soon be an end of that fad, of that badge of human 
servitude,” said the red-hot politician, pointing to my bouquet. 
“ Flowers are not food, but wasteful luxuries, and when the people 
get their own, there will not be a favoured few to revel in 
scandalous superfluities cultivated with the blood and watered by 
the tears of the toiling million.” 

I looked at the flowers, and saw that their exquisite beauty was 
not blurred by the breath of the red-hot politician. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued, “the tyranny and oppression of 
wealth is doomed, for the millions are emancipated, and bribery 
has been put down by Act of Parliament.” 

That was the parting squirt of the red-hot politician, and he 
hurled a withering glance at my bouquet as he left the carriage. 
But the flowers were not in the least affected, and looked 
wondrous fair as the December sunshine shone upon them. 
Perhaps the red-hot reformer may not yet awhile abolish 
conservatory and garden flowers, and, any how, the most reformed 
Parliament will not be able to abolish the flowers of the field and 
the blossoming of the trees. The train stopped for a few minutes 
at the station, and I saw the red-hot politician, who was evidently 
a smart and pushing trader, put something into the hand of a 
platform porter. Doubtless he was giving a bribe to facilitate the 
getting of his luggage. 

“Ah,” thought I, “when he avers that bribery has been put 
down by Act of Parliament he means bribery at elections.” 

I suppose in one way that is true. I havea vote, but no one 
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offers to buy it. I wonder whether that bit of electoral purification 
will benefit the nation. Shall we have better and more efficient 
Parliaments than those which made the nation great, and the 
United Kingdom the heart and the head of a vast empire? I 
am not defending electoral corruption, but I ask whether the 
kind of electoral bribery that has been put down by Act of 
Parliament was really injurious to the welfare of the nation? If 
it was an evil, an undue use of the power of wealth, might it not 
have been a lesser evil than the form of election bribery that now 
prevails? During the past few months I have read scores and 
scores of political speeches, and many of them were direct appeals 
to the avarice of the electors. ‘ Support me,” says the red-hot 
politician, “and your pocket shall be filled with other people’s 
money. Support me, and you shall loot the Church, and despoil 
the landowners, and divide the plunder. Hurrah for the stump 
and lots of swag!” Is not that electoral bribery? Which is 
preferable, bribing the few with the briber’s own money, or bribing 
the many by suggesting the plundering‘of this or that class of 
property holders? Which form of bribery is the more corrupting 
and the more dangerous to the State? If the reader considers 
the matter he will answer the foregoing questions without the 
least hesitation. 

Besides electoral bribery, how bribery of various forms and 
degrees prevails in every direction. It seems as if the social 
machine could not go on without a plentiful application of palm- 
oil to all its parts. Suppose I could get a House of Commons 
“whip” into a Palace of Truth, and asked him if he had to use 
sub rosa means to keep his men sound on the party goose, and to 
vote straight, he would tell me that the crack of the whip would 
be ineffective without the use of such influences—that beating 
and kicking will not do, and that the animal has to be coaxed 
with a carrot and enticed with a thistle. There is not any of the 
open bribery of the Walpole period, and, probably, competitive 
examination has somewhat decreased the number of places to be 
bestowed as rewards for party devotion. But there is a patronage 
secretary, and patronage has still much to do with appointments 
and promotion. The “ whip,” however, has other bribes at his 
command. If, for example, a member is unruly, and threatens to 
vote against a party measure of which he does not approve, the 
“ whip” gets him and his wife invited to a very select dinner. and 
arranges that a duchess shall be assigned to the unruly member 
and a duke to his wife. For the remainder of the session the 
“whip” will be the keeper of that member’s conscience. 

But let it not be supposed that bribery is confined to the 
political region, or even to rich men. I sometimes dine at a 
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place suitable to the means of a person who is not a promoter, or 
a brewer, or a manufacturer, or an agitator. There can be 
obtained for a reasonable sum an ample supply of nitrogenous 
matter, prepared by a chef who knows how to please the palate 
sufficiently well for men who do not live to dine. Why do I give 
the waiter threepence instead of the customary twopence? Am 
I abnormally bountiful? Or do I think that the extra penny 
gets me more than the average attention to which I am entitled ? 
There is a carver in the room and I give him a penny. AmI 
recklessly generous and utterly careless about the pence? Or do 
I fancy that the little gift will induce him to favour me with 
especially nice cuts, contrary to the rule and law of the 
establishment that all customers should be equally well treated ? 
I have travelled by the uncushioned class, and a long journey in 
a crowded third is not agreeable. Now a half-crown has secured 
the carriage for self and party. The official was bribed to violate 
the law of his company that prohibits the acceptance of gratuities, 
and to give me accommodation for which I had not paid. Very 
wrong indeed. I blush from footsole to scalp. Yet, good masters, 
if no one who has bribed or been bribed throws a stone at me, I 
shall not be much hurt. 

In commerce bribery is called commission. Of course I do not 
refer to the openly-charged commission of brokers, merchants, 
or others. It is the secret commissions that are bribes. When 
domestic servants take commission from tradesmen they merely 
follow a custom of commerce that prevails in the City of London 
and other commercial centres. A parcel of goods has to be 
worked off. It is a bargain, but still the buyer seems to hesitate 
about purchasing the lot for his firm. The seller in an abstracted 
manner counts fifty gold likenesses of the Queen into a bag, and, 
quite abstractedly drops the bag in the buyer’s pocket. Then 
the buyer buys. Or the buyer knows an old soldier who has 
deserved well of his country and who is poor. The benevolent 
and patriotic seller begs the buyer to give the old soldier twenty 
or thirty pounds, and after that softening deed of charity the 
buyer buys. It is not worth while to notice the dinner bribing, 
except to observe that some men are wonderfully influenced by a 
free meal. A man who might resist the allurement of a ten- 
pound note is bribed by a one-pound dinner. 

I am acquainted with a successful promoter. He has retired 
from the profession with a fortune, and has become a very stern 
moralist. He has known of twenty commissions being paid or 
arranged before a property could be sold to a company, or rather 
a company got up to buy the property. How did he induce men 
of position to become directors of inferior companies, of enter- 
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prises that were nearly sure to be wound up? Often through 
the wives. He was not a ladies’ man, but he supposed that no 
one had bought and given away so many jewels. Get the wife 
to accept a diamond bracelet, and the husband would be sure to 
accept a seat at any board. 

* Besides, the directors do not stand to lose; they may win, and 
they have their fees, besides the douceurs and commissions.” 

It appears that appointments are sold, and the money paid for 
an appointment is called a douceur. Commissions are secret 
gifts or allowances from those who sell to the company. The 
douceurs and the commissions are divided among the guinea pigs. 
I cannot vouch for the correctness of those statements, but 
certain it is that gentlemen of social position have been induced 
to act as limited bubble decoy ducks ; and the directors of smashed 
limiteds seem to flourish. 

The commissioning—it is a prettier word than bribery—in re 
a foreign Government concession, or a foreign loan is magnificent 
and prodigious. The influential people about the foreign 
Government have to be palm-oiled, and the people here who have 
influence to engineer a concession or to float a speculative foreign 
Government loan have to be palm-oiled. Some of the foreign 
Governments have not got more than sixty per cent. of the 
amount actually lent. In several instances they have had very 
complete revenge, only the sufferers have not been the commis- 
sion takers, but the confiding investors. Perhaps the ex-Khedive 
could tell a very sensational financial story—how much of some 
of his loans had to be taken in contracts for ships, palaces 
and jewellery? What proportion of some of his loans did he 
receive in actual cash? Was it thirty per cent? But it is only 
people in, or allied with, the rings which are pleased to call 
themselves the haute finance who share in the enormous com- 
missions on foreign concessions and loans. Men sell their 
influence. Is it bribery to buy influence? Well, but the trans- 
actions are secret, and if it is not bribery to buy the vote and 
influence of, say a Government official, then it is not bribery to 
buy the vote and influence of an elector. 

Being an orthodox Englishman, I doubt not that our local self- 
government is a noble and beneficent institution, but, assuredly, 
the cost thereof amounts to a stupendous sum total. The 
householder is taxed and taxed by vestries and boards, and 
generally he knows not how the money goes. Probably he has not 
heard the names of the vestrymen or boardmen who spend his 
money. What does he know about the contracts entered into by the 
local authorities ? A gentleman who has had some experience of 
local self-government is of opinion that if all contracts for parish 
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work and supplies were delivered at a central office, and that the 
lowest contract was accepted, subject to ample security for its due 
fulfilment ; it would make a difference of millions sterling per 
annum to the ratepayers. Then, perhaps, eminent dust contrac- 
tors would not invite vestrymen to sumptuous banquets. 

Let not rogues assume that since bribery is so general that 
they are not worse than other men. There is bribery and bribery. 
It is not true that every man has his price. If society were so 
corrupt it would speedily perish. The black sheep are a minority. 
Most men will not sell their honour. What is bribery? The 
buying and the selling of influence, and influence may be sold 
without corruption or injury. Take the case of the director of a 
public company who has a clerkship at his disposal. Provided he 
selects a capable man, who is hurt because from among several 
capable men he chooses one who is willing to give him £100 for 
the appointment? Or take the case of a servant who receives 
gifts from his master’s tradesmen. It is a dangerous practice, 
but does it necessarily involve corruption? May not the servant 
take heed that his master is fairly dealt with, while he prefers 
the tradesman who gives him a ten-pound note at Christmas ? 
There are other forms of bribery which are neither corrupt nor 
dangerous. For example, a gentleman can, if he will, induce a 
capitalist to support a new enterprise, but he will not do so unless 
he is palm-oiled to the tune of £500. It does not follow that he 
would for any sum of money persuade his friend to associate himself 
witha bubble venture. The fact is, influence is worth money,whether 
it is the influence of the carver in a public dining-room to give 
the palm-oiling customer an especially nice cut, or the influence of 
a gentleman to get capital for a new enterprise, and what is worth 
money will be bought and sold. A trader may be a fraudulent 
dealer in goods, and a person may deal dishonestly with his in- 
fluence, but all trading is not fraudulent, and all bribery is not 
corrupt, that is to say, men may accept a swh ros& commission or 
palm-oil without any betrayal of trust. I am not advocating 
bribery, but only setting forth the facts. Some people who 
imagine that the devil can be painted blacker than he is protest 
against the injustice of doing so. Is it needful or expedient to 
depict men as being worse than they really are? Need we regret 
that a prevailing custom, the buying and selling of influence, does 
not always or usually involve corruption ? Some bribery is indeed 
debasing, pernicious and disastrous, and the worst that I know of 
is the electoral corruption to which I have already referred. Far 
better have the old-fashioned bribery, when votes were bought 
with the briber’s money, than demagogues trying to bribe electors 
with the promise of plunder. 




















EXPERIENCES OF A SHOWMAN. 


Dear W. T., London, 16th February, 1885. 
You have asked me to tell in your magazine some of my 
experiences as a “ Showman.” 

In carrying out your wishes in this particular, I feel at a loss 
to know where to begin ; for if | were to tell you that my travel- 
ling life has been made up entirely of successes (as many of our 
class would do, under similar circumstances), you not only would 
not believe me, but you would not publish the story I am about 
to relate, and I should then have had my labour for nothing, 
which would not suit me. 

In this paper then, I will detail to you and your readers, how 
that a manager with a talented company of well-known musical 
artists may sometimes “ miss his tip,” and how that his previous 
knowledge of certain particular places may (from no error in his 
own judgment) avail him nothing, but on the contrary land 
him in a heavy financial disappointment which he has to grin 
and bear with a seeming good grace. 

If you are not already aware of the fact, and there is very 
little in connection with art life that is not within your knowledge, 
let me inform you here, that public performers are very sensitive 
(I had almest said vain) on the subject of their drawing capa- 
bilities, except in the matter of salary, and for this reason I shall 
refrain, in this article, from mentioning any names, for fear of 
wounding the susceptibilities of the persons who were associated 
with me at the time the incident took place, which I am about 
to relate. 

Suffice it to say that my concert company was a carefully 
selected one, and was composed of the best English artists of 
their time, for the purposes for which I took them “on tour.” 

I had a full glee and madrigal company, consisting of two 
soprani, a contralto and male alto singer, two tenors, a baritone, 
and a bass, and in addition a lady vocalist as “ Star,” whose 
artistic reputation will never fade so long as English ballad and 
oratorio music holds any place in the hearts of our English music- 
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loving people, nor was the social position of this lady less brilliant 
than the one she had earned by her musical talent. Besides 
these, I had with me a French violinist, one of the foremost of 
his time, who, in addition to delighting the ears of the public by 
his marvellous manipulation of the most difficult passages on 
his instrument, when performing operatic fantasias and such-like 
music, held the post of conductor in places where the aid of 
an orchestra and chorus were necessary for the performance of 
oratorios. 

It will be seen by this that my company was not a small or 
inexpensive one, consisting as it did of twelve first-class 
passengers, besides servants, agents in advance, ticket agent 
and baggage man, all of whom had their hotels, railway fares, 
cabs and carriages paid for them, or a weekly money equivalent 
as compensation for these expenses. 

It was my rule in these days to give a concert every year in 
Morpeth on my way to Scotland, using the town as a “ feeding 
place,” as such a town is called in circus life. The tours were so 
arranged that this place finished up the week’s work, the concerts 
in it being generally given on a Friday evening or Saturday 
afternoon, and as I had a liberal patron in this town, an Honour- 
able and Reverend gentleman, who was a good musical amateur, 
I always felt certain of a fairly good house being brought 
together through the medium of his powerful influence. 

On this particular occasion though, circumstances over which 
I had no control were dead against me, in fact I had really 
reckoned without my host. 

Hdéving this expensive company, and not wishing to lose 
a day’s receipts, I had arranged under the auspices of the 
Honourable and Reverend one, that on this journey to the north 
I would give two concerts in Morpeth instead of one, the first 
on Friday evening, with the “ full strength of the company,” and 
the second on the following Saturday afternoon, with such 
members of my party as could be spared in Edinburgh, where 
I was due on that day with my conductor and one or two of my 
artists for rehearsals for a fortnight’s festival concert in Scotland, 
having arranged to perform a series of oratorios, cantatas and 
miscellaneous concerts in all the large places there. 

On the evening prior to the first concert in Morpeth, my party 
was engaged in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and as the distance from that 
place to Morpeth was only about twenty miles, I arrived there 
with my company early in the day. 

Here a sensation of a.disagreeable character was awaiting me 
—in fact, I may say several sensations of a similar kind were in 
store for me. 
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Calling on the leading bookseller in the town (my agent for 
the sale of tickets), I was made aware of the following fact. The 
town hall had been condemned by the local authorities as being 
in an unsafe condition for the reception of a large audience, as 
the walls were bulging out and the roof was falling in. 

This condemnation had been decided on only a few days before 
the dates fixed for my concerts, and my agent, not wishing to 
trouble me with such a small matter of detail as this (!) had, on 
his own responsibility, engaged the National School-room, in the 
churchyard, for the concerts. 

My next sensation was created by the information that the 
Honourable and Reverend one had been suddenly called away from 
home, and as he was not “in residence ” on this day, he could not 
possibly attend the evening concert, but he was returning home 
that evening, and would be at the afternoon concert on the 
following day. 

These little bits of information, for the moment, sufficed me, and 
acting on the suggestion of the agent that I might like to have a 
look at the school-room, I wended my way thither with this 
gentleman to inspect the premises, there to find a room as much 
suited to the requirements for which he had taken it, as if it had 
been wanted for a circus or a railway-station. 

There was no platform, unless the place about the size of a 
couple of egg-boxes could be called one, on which the school- 
master’s desk and armchair were perched, and this certainly 
could not by any ingenuity be made to contain eight vocalists, an 
accompanist, a grand pianoforte and a music desk; and there 
were no seats in the room, except the little low rows of forms on 
which the scholars sat at their desks containing their inkstands. 

A platform then had to be erected, and the town scoured for 
chairs for the reserved seat people, and comfortable(?) forms 
procured for the second and third seat people. 

Returning to the bookseller’s shop to give instructions for these 
matters to be attended to, I modestly and nervously inquired as 
to the prospects of success, from a financial point of view, when I 
was met with the evasive reply that “ Morpeth had become a very 
bad place for booking seats in advance, but that the high reputa- 
tion which my concert companies had attained in the town 
would ensure a good receipt at night, by persons paying at the 
doors.” 

I doubted the fact, nevertheless, in my own mind, and asked to 
be allowed to see the reserved seat plan. 

My friend, the bookseller, met this request with the remark 
that “having had no inquiries for tickets of any kind for the 
evening concert, he had not made a plan,” and then proceeded to 
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assure me I must have no anxiety on that account, as that evening 
being church night, and the schgol-room being im the church- 
yard, the congregation (always large on a Friday evening) would 
flock to the concert after the service. 

Here, again, I felt he had made an error in his judgment, and 
in my own mind regarding the evening concert as a financial 
failure, directed my inquiries as to the prospects for the afternoon 
concert of the following day. 

A different state of affairs;presented itself in this case, for it hav- 
ing become known that the Honourable and Reverend gentleman 
would be at the morning concert, the “ reserves ” had reserved their 
money for this occasion and to my surprise had come forward in 
the most astounding manner “ for Morpeth,” as the bookseller 
expressed it. 

The look-out on the whole being a little brighter I felt better 
towards the evening concert than at the first blush I was disposed 
to do, and made up my mind to await results as complacently as 
the exigences of the case would permit, returning to my hotel to 
attend to my correspondence (of which a travelling manager has 
always plenty in hand) and to dine with my company. 

The school-room having been converted into a concert-room 
(but not a brilliant-looking one, the gas lighting being of the 
most execrable kind) I proceeded to open the doors at the adver- 
tised time (7.30 p.m.), and to judge by the interest taken by the 
public of Morpeth in this operation, they might just as well not 
have been opened at all. 

A few yards from the school-room stood the church, with its 
stained glass windows gorgeously illuminated, and that the offici- 
ating minister had a “ good house” was clear to my mind by the 
choral volume of sound which emanated from the sacred edifice. 

In this I felt fresh hope, and the thought occurred to me that 
the bookseller may be right after all. Lighting a cigar and lean- 
ing against the door-post of my temporary scholastic edifice, I 
fell to speculating in my mind as to how many of that large con- 
gregation would bring their offertories my way, and was awakened 
from my reverie by the arrival of my company in two private 
omnibuses from the hotel. By this time it was a quarter to eight. 

In my anxious watching of the church doors I neglected going 
“behind” to meet my company, besides which my consideration 
for their feelings caused me to refrain from telling them what 
poor blisters to draw they were in Morpeth. 

They, the company, seemed to feel (as if by instinct) that a 
visit from any of the gentlemen of the party to the “governor” 
would be out of place. So I was again left to undisturbed reflec- 
tions until such time as the great rush should come along. 
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A friendly chat with the check and money takers and the book- 
seller brought us up to eight o’clock, at which hour the church 
congregation was dismissed. 

A message was sent to the artists’ room (?) telling the company 
not to commence the concert until I gave them instructions to do 
so. 

Watching the crowd leaving the church, it appeared to me to 
consist of more persons than the total population of Morpeth 
(according to the latest census), and I must confess to being 
greatly disconcerted in observing the indifference of this con- 
course of people to my establishment amongst the gravestones. 

Although this indifference was a cause of pain to me, the never- 
failing hope which always springs to the “ Showman’s” breast in 
times of adversity sprang to mine, for besides the indifferent one, 
my eyes, now accustomed to the gloom of the churchyard, after 
the lights in the church had been extinguished, detected groups 
of persons standing about in the pathways—they at least (1 
thought) are waiting for other friends to join them and will come 
across to me immediately. 

It was not tobe; for after a great deal of hand-shaking and 
good bye-ing they all dispersed, leaving three elderly ladies to wend 
their way to the school-room to purchase three tickets for the 
second seats at half-a-crown a piece or 7s. 6d. gross receipts up to 
a quarter past eight o’clock, and the concert announced to begin 
at eight ! 

To give a concert, with we!l-known and accomplished artists, to 
such a “ receipt” as this was entirely out of the question. I de- 
termined therefore on a “dismissal,” and going into the artists’ 
room, I begged of the baritone of the company (who was an adept 
at speech-making) to go on the platform and inform the audience (!) 
that owing to circumstances, which it was not necessary to enter 
fully into then, that the concert would not take place that even- 
ing, and that all monies taken would be returned at the doors ! 
The elderly ladies, possibly impressed by the elegant manner in 
which Mr. Baritone had performed an unpleasant duty, rose from 
their seats, leaving the building very much depressed, but not 
before their several demands had been satisfied. 

The private omnibuses were sent for to the hotel, and myself 
and company were conveyed back there in the same magnificence 
which had brought them to the school-room. 

Having an evening “ off” we had an early supper together, after 
which, to make out the hours to bed-time, somebody proposed we 
should have a round game at cards, vingt-et-wn being the game 
suggested—not for money (oh dear no!) but with counters at a 
moderate price per dozen. 
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There were several packs of cards amongst the company, but no 
counters, and none in the hotel—they hadn’t even got any nuts 
which would have answered the purpose. 

A bright idea here presented itself to one of the most ingenious 
of the company, who suggested, “Send down to the stables, and 
tell the hostler to send a peck of horse-beans up to the sitting- 
room.” What the hostler thought on receiving such an order for 
a sitting-room I cannot say, but I do know that he scanned the 
party very carefully when he produced his peck measure, full to 
the brim. 

The party was a very merry one, and the small hours of the 
morning arrived before we made up our profit and losses on the 
card-playing account, and despite all my annoyances of the day 
I was gratified to find at the end of it, that vingt-et-wn had done 
better for me than had the vocal and instrumental talent of my 
party; for my gains after supper amounted to nearly £15, which 
helped to mollify me for the disappointment I had experienced in 
the dismissal of the public at the concert. 

The day following I had to go to Edinburgh, leaving the busi- 
ness matters in connection with the morning concert in the 
hands of my travelling agent, who, telegraphing to me on its 
conclusion, informed me that the Honourable and Reverend gen- 
tleman had turned up with a distinguished party, and further, 
what was almost more gratifying to me, that the gross receipts 
had reached nearly £70. 

I was thankful to this gentleman for his -influence, and have 
remained so ever since—at the same time, it would have been 
more satisfactory to me, and less galling to the prestige and feel- 
ings of my artists, if he had shown us his drawing powers on Fri- 
day night as well as on Saturday afternoon. 

GEORGE DOLBY. 




















PASSION’S SHADOW. 


By E. C. NEEDHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 
LUI. 


THE band was playing the waltz entitled La Sympathie, and Lady 
Ausburgh appeared to be listening to its strains with absorbed 
interest, or watching the gay crowd passing to and fro like a 
cloud of brilliant butterflies. Her ladyship was sitting apart, in 
a leafy nook, with Sir Philip Rayner. She was neither hearken- 
ing to the music nor contemplating the mob: she was thinking 
of the story he had just related. Lady Ausburgh was one of 
those women who are elected with their will or without it as a 
general mother-confessor by all the men and women of their 
acquaintance. Never did she, by look, word, or deed, betray any 
of the oft-times dangerous secrets confided to her ear—breathed 
with as much confidence into that little pink shell as into the ear 
of cowled priest. Nobody had ever discovered any of Lady 
Ausburgh’s own affairs, although everybody felt sure her con- 
fidences would be hugely interesting: she had always been known 
as an atrocious flirt, but nobody ever sought to win or surprise 
what she chose to withhold. She claimed now to be an old woman, 
in virtue of her forty-five years, while complacently aware that 
she looked scarcely more than thirty. 

“But,” she protested, shaking out the lace at the edge of her 
toy sunshade, “ all that is only nonsense.” 

‘Tt appears so, no doubt,” answered Sir Philip, aimost crossly. 

“ Men are such absurd, irritating fools,” pursued Lady Ausburgh. 
“The longer I live, and the more I see of men, the more I realize 
that the angels may well weep over their crotchets and fancies.” 

“You are severe, yet probably just,” said Sir Philip. “ May 
I get you an ice?” 

“No, thanks. I want to point out to you how really ridiculous 
all this matter is,” remarked Lady Ausburgh. 

“Tt is rather too bad to be laughed at, when one has told a 
VOL. XXXVI. bb 
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story which might easily rise to a tragedy,” grumbled Sir Philip, 
sulkily. 

“My dear friend, I am not laughing at you,” answered her 
ladyship. ‘I speak for your good. I know that once a man is 
seized with a passion for some particular girl, the wisest philo- 
sopher in the world might out-talk Demosthenes, with the satis- 
faction of finding he would spend his time more profitably talking 
Greek to a chawbacon. Now, is it not nonsensical to use the 
word tragedy—you will own that ?” 

“What are the component parts of a tragedy? Is it nota 
tragedy when a man’s life is spoilt ?” demanded Sir Philip. 

* Why should a man’s life be spoilt by such childish longing 
and craving as you babble of ? You choose to pet up and nurse a 
fancy for a girl, whom you have not seen for ten years, and who 
may be dead or married for anything you can guess to the 
contrary.” 

*T do not nurse the fancy. It is a fixed, unalterable love, 
intertwined with my very heart strings. I cannot rid myself of 
it, if | would. Ellice Dayrell cannot be dead—” Sir Philip 
turned visibly pale, and his voice faltered. ‘ Married? I do not 
believe it. She loved me—that I know—deeply, passionately.” 

“The love of a girl of sixteen is neither deep nor passionate,” 
said Lady Ausburgh, contemptuously. And if she is as lovely as 
you say——” 

“ She was the most beautiful creature I ever beheld,” cried Sir 
Philip. 

“H’m. Every laddie thinks his lassie the most peerless being 
the world ever saw. But if she is this exquisite Greek goddess 
kind of young woman, do you think it conceivable that nobody 
has coveted her as a wife?—she must be six-and-twenty now. 
Even if she had no money, she is handsome, can sing divinely, you 
say—pooh, nothing would persuade me that she is not married, if 
alive.” 

“It would be ten thousand times more endurable to learn that 
she is dead,” exclaimed Sir Philip. 

* Probably. And you are going to renew the search for her ? It 
is a pity you ever lost her, if your affections are so irretrievably 
fixed on her. There does not seem much likelihood of your find- 
ing the young woman, but sometimes people re-appear on the 
scene in the most sudden and unaccountable manner. Let me 
see. She ran away, you said? She must have been a foolish, 
flighty kind of a puss, or else very bad tempered.” 

“She was neither. Ellice Dayrell was true, good, angelic— 
too good for me. She deserved a better fate. It was all my fault 
—and my mother’s. I must say that, although she is dead.” 
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“ And you have nothing to trace her by? If she—you must 
forgive me for hurting your feelings, my dear friend, but—now 


” 


supposing she was dead—— 

“1 will not suppose it,” vehemently interrupted the young man. 

“No? Very well. But have you the slightest clue to give of 
her identity ? It appears she and those connected with her de- 
termined to erase all signs by which you could follow her,” per- 
sisted Lady Ausburgh, laying a dainty little gloved forefinger of 
one hand on the equally coquettish forefinger of the other. 
“Come, I really am interested in this history of yours. To begin. 
Her name was—is, shall we say ?—Ellice Dayrell. She was no 
relative of yours ?” 

“She was very distantly related to my mother,” answered Sir 
Philip. “The only other relative she knew of was an old 
aunt x 

“Who hated you and your mother ?” 

“T believe so—though why, goodness only knows. The old 
lady lived in a horrible ogre’s den somewhere in the Highlands. 
[ saw her once, the most awful-looking old witch ever visible out- 
side Macbeth or ‘ Grimm’s Goblins.’ ” 

“Well, what is the band playing now? Is it——” 

“1 don’t know. I didn’t know they were playing.” 

“ Ah, well—to resume—I must go almost at once, and I hate 
stories to be continued at our next meeting. This peerless Ellice, 
then, came on a visit to your mother, and you fell in love with 
her, and she responded to your tender devotion——” 

“I’m sorry I told you anything about it,” growled Sir 
Philip. 

‘‘May you never commit a more foolish action than making 
choice of me as a confidant this day,” laughingly said Lady Aus- 
burgh. “ It is getting terribly late. I should like to see if I have 
mastered the outline of the story. Don’t look so savage. Lady 
Rayner objected to this little episode ?” 

“ She was in the most confounded rage anybody can imagine,” 
said Sir Philip. 

“Yes? And the beautiful Ellice lived in a dream of bliss, and 
did not know anything of this cross-current until that evening, 
when you gave that unlucky promise ? ” 

“ We were betrothed-—engaged. What do you call it? I had 
asked her to be true to me, and all that kind of thing, you know, 
and that evening something or somebody aroused my mother’s 
suspicions. Ellice was playing in the drawing-room—she sang 
and played exquisitely. It was something wonderful for a girl of 
sixteen,” 

“ You have fully enlarged cn her various perfections already. 
bb 2 
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And your mother began to talk to you on the terrace just outside 
the window ?” 

“She did. We spoke in German. Neither my mother or I 
had the least idea she understood German. We both got terribly 
excited, and I have no doubt must have talked loud. My mother 
spoke with bitterness and contempt of my dear love, my promised 
wife.” 

“And you?” 

“You must make allowance for circumstances. I adored my 
mother, and had been influenced by her from earliest childhood, 
and [I was then hardly twenty-three. I was determined never to 
give up my darling, but I feared, while I loved, my mother. She 
railed against Ellice, spoke of her penniless condition, her inferi- 
ority in social rank, andso on. We argued out the question, had 
almost a quarrel, in fact ; then my mother began to cry. Then, 
how it happened I don’t know. She extorted a promise that I 
would not marry Ellice for at least five years. The moment I 
gave the promise I repented, but my mother expressed such joy 
and satisfaction that I could not retract it. One does such wild, 
incredible things under the pressure of excitement. Looking 
back, in calm moments, it seems a 

“‘ And the beautiful Fraulein?” interposed Lady Ausburgh, as 
Sir Philip paused and gazed tragically into space. 

“ Just as this fatal promise was given,” said Sir Philip, hastily, 
as if dragging his errant faculties back to the task of narration, 
“as I told you, Ellice walked out from the drawing-room to the 
terrace, majestic as Mara or Tietjiens. She had not caught the 
words explaining that my promise was limited, I suppose, and 
imagined that I repudiated all idea of ever making her my wife. 
She spoke to me rapidly in German. Do you understand 
German ?” 

“ Not very well,” said Lady Ausburgh. 

“ But I have already told you the story,” said Sir Philip. “Why 
should I weary you by vain repetition ?” 

“T am more interested than you believe,” Lady Ausburgh 
assured him. “I can tell you what this terrible young woman 
said, but it would only vex you to hear it from me.” 

“It has echoed in my ears from that day to this; the words are 
branded on my heart,” said Sir Philip. “Yes. She looked me 
straight in the face, and said, clearly, distinctly, ‘I did not intend 
to play the ignoble part of eavesdropper. I could not help hearing 
what was said of me. I thank God for saving me from the hand 
of a perjured traitor, though he has slain my heart.’” 

Neither Sir Philip nor Lady Ausburgh spoke for some moments. 
The band had paused, and a strange silence seemed to reign. Sir 
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Philip was gazing dreamily as if at some visionary figure. Lady 
Ausburgh was apparently absorbed in thought. Her ladyship was 
the first to take up the broken thread of the dialogue. 

“* And you never saw her again ?” 

“No. She disappeared as if she had vanished into cloudland. 
My mother was startled and almost horrified. We did not imagine 
she had taken flight, until the next morning. It was her habit to 
go to my mother’s room about eleven o’clock, and breakfast with her. 
I was horribly anxious that fatal night, but as she always went 
away to her own room early, I had no means of hearing anything 
of her. When she did not present herself as usual in the morn- 
ing, my mother sent her maid to ask if she was ill; then we found 
that she had disappeared the night before. She must have 
walked to the station. The servants denied all knowledge of 
her movements. Never shall I forget the agony of shame, grief, 
and remorse which I suffered. I started off at once to her aunt’s 
place in the Highlands, only to be received by the old lady with 
absolute insult. This diabolical old woman would not answer any 
of my questions ; would not say yes or no tothe simplest inquiry; 
refused to say if she knew anything of her niece. I implored, I 
tried to bully, I tried every means I could invent to coax or drag 
some scrap of information from her, but she, at last, ordered me 
to quit her house. Ten years have passed, and I have as vet 
never been able to trace one sign of my darling’s steps from the 
night she fled 2 

“Strange!” mused Lady Ausburgh. “Iam sure you will never 
find her now, or if you do, she willbe married. Beautiful girls are 
nearly always married, whether they wish it or not themselves. 
If she had been a Catholic, she might have entered a convent, but 
my opinion is that if she is alive——” 

* You seem determined to make me miserable,” protested Sir 
Philip. “But I will not despair. Every year Ellice’s image is 
more firmly impressed upon my heart, and I cannot rid myself of 
the belief that she really loved me, and would love me to the last 
day of her life, for she was not one to change.” 

“ A woman’s conceit is only surpassed by the conceit of a man,” 
laughed Lady Ausburgh, anxiously glancing again at her watch, 
closing her lace parasol, and securing a truant glove button— 
signals of speedy departure. 

“ Did she take anything with her when she flew away?” 

“Only as much as would fill a small portmanteau. I was 
rejoiced to find that she kept my few gifts, the chief one being a 
bracelet—she affected to be fretted about a peculiar mark on her 
right arm and to wish to conceal it—a curious mark, like two 
little blood-red hearts——” 
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“On her right arm?” said Lady Ausburgh, as if startled, and 
speaking so abruptly, that the young man looked at her. 

“‘ Yes—about four or five inches above the wrist. In a teasing 
fit, I had the bracelet designed with two hearts formed of rubies, 
joined by an anchor formed of diamonds.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Ausburgh, as if thinking of something 
else. “What an odd fancy—lovers are queer creatures.” She 
rose, an odd, puzzled expression on her face, which Sir Philip, 
absorbed in his own meditations, did not observe. “So you intend 
to start off again on your voyage of discovery, without knowing 
which way to take? I disapprove of betting or wagering, other- 
wise I would not mind laying a thousand guineas to one that if 
your goddess was standing before you now, changed, as she must 
be, you would not recognize her.” 

Sir Philip laughed, a little bitterly. 

“ And I,” he said, rising,as Lady Ausburgh was evidently about 
to depart, “ would not mind laying twenty thousand pounds against 
your lace handkerchief, that 1 could find Ellice Dayrell among a 
crowd such as throngs these gardens to-day, changed as she may 
be.” 

“The bracelet was set with diamonds, not with loadstones ? ” 
inquired Lady Ausburgh. 

** Don’t be satirical. I can see you sympathize with me, although 
you laugh,” said Sir Philip. 

“Can yield a sigh of pity,” smilingly supplemented Lady 
Ausburgh, as he paused. “ When are you going to begin your 
quest in search of this lost love ?” 

“* My plans are indefinite.” 

“So I should imagine.” 

“Only just for the moment. You will laugh again, as you have 
done since I began, but I will tell you a strange thing. I am not 
superstitious—quite the contrary—but I am haunted by a singular 
presentiment that I shall meet her within the next few weeks or 
months. She seems to hover near me like a spirit,” said Sir 
Philip. 

Lady Ausburgh looked at him; he spoke with such serious- 
ness that she felt slightly startled in spite of her better 
judgment. 

“That is only caused by your excited fancy,” she replied. “It 
is a great pity you allow yourself to cherish a dream that may 
end in really spoiling your life. Try to get rid of it. It is 
dangerous to cherish these foolish fantasies.” 

“One can no more banish ideas, feelings, and fancies than 
one can forbid dreams,” said Sir Philip. 

“No,” Lady Ausburgh assented. ‘That is quite true—yes. I 
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was going to say something—lI quite forget what it was all 
about a 

“That you are in ap hurry to spread your wings and fly?” 
suggested Sir Philip, smiling. 

“T am, or ought to be, in a hurry. But that was not what I 
was thinking about,” said Lady Ausburgh, unfastening a button 
of her glove as an excuse for looking down, and re-fastening it. 
Nobody had ever yet seen Lady Ausburgh confused: nobody was 
ever yet likely to be conscious that she could subside into that 
semi-chaotic state of existence. Lady Ausburgh was trying to 
unravel a puzzling problem in the space of three minutes. From 
past uncomfortable experience, she had observed that smile, a 
glance, a frown, a pout of the lips, a shrug of the shoulders, 
meant, as emanating from herself almost as much as the only 
too celebrated Burleigh nod. To gain another moment, she 
allowed her cream satin sunshade to fall at her feet. 

“Thanks,” she carelessly said, as Sir Philip picked up the 
pretty toy. “I recollect what I was going to say—it was not 
worth remembering, I’m afraid. Only that I hope you will be 
sure to come to my living wax-work exhibition on Thursday. I 
have sent youacard. Mind. You must come.” 

“To hear is to obey,” said Sir Philip. ‘May I attend you to 
your carriage ?” 

“Oh, nonsense. (Good-bye until I see you again,” laughed her 
ladyship. “I shall be obliged to speak to at least fifty people on 
my way out. I have wasted a good half hour on your romantic 
story, my friend.” 

Lady Ausburgh glided away. Sir Philip sauntered off in the 
opposite direction. 

“* What a dashed fool a man can make of himself when he lets 
himself talk to a woman like her,” he mentally observed. “I 
wish I hadn’t told her all that nonsense.” 

“ What odd things people tell you,” Lady Ausburgh thought. 
“T suppose he is in earnest. When one reads of affairs like this 
in penny dreadfuls, they seem absurd: when one meets them in 
clever novels, they are disagreeable: and when real people tell 
you about them, they are worst of all, and make one feel uncom- 
fortable. Two marks like two little hearts just above the right 
wrist—and that peculiar bracelet! It must be more than a 
coincidence. I hope he won’t come on Thursday. It looks like 
the second act of a tragedy. I hope nothing unpleasant will 
happen. And I do so hate uncomfortable scenes and excitements. 
I wish I knew what to do under the circumstances.” 
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CaaprTer II. 
ELLE. 


Everysopy admired Lady Ausburgh: everybody envied her— 
everybody cultivated her, nobody said spiteful things of her. The 
Society papers devoted little paragraphs to her parties and 
receptions, her toilettes, her general movements. 

Everybody was greatly excited about the last reception to be 
given this season by her ladyship; everybody was talking to 
everybody else about it, and the people not invited were intriguing 
desperately to obtain cards. ‘he chief matter of curiosity and 
discussion lay in the fact that the beautiful Princess Petroni was 
to be present on the occasion, and to take a principal part in the 
groups illustrating scenes from history and the works of celebrated 
poets. The princess was known to a few exclusives: she had 
been met at only two or three receptions given by two or three 
duchesses, and it was whispered that she had dared to snub a 
certain royal personage who, it was said, extravagantly admired 
her. 

Lady Ausburgh had become acquainted with the princess in 
Rome the previous winter, and the acquaintance had almost 
ripened into friendship. The princess was a young English- 
woman, married to a wealthy Italian prince of ancient lineage, 
and had confided to Lady Ausburgh some passages of her past life. 
She had left England in consequence of uncomfortable differences 
with relatives, had studied for the operatic stage, had appeared at 
Milan with brilliant success, and six months later had quitted the 
scene of her triumphs to marry Prince Petroni. Lady Ausburgh 
had never heard her maiden name, and no more than these scanty 
dry facts. 

“JT wonder if her name is Ellice!” mused Lady Ausburgh. 
“Happy thought.” Her ladyship sat down at her desk the 
morning after Sir Philip’s confidential communication, and 
scribbled off a question to the princess about some Italian peasant 
costumes, for one of her characters. To this she received a 
prompt and friendly reply, signed Ellice Petroni. ‘ Good,” said 
Lady Ausburgh complacently. “I will not jump to a conclusion, 
but the coincidences are enough to encourage an amateur 
detective in following up the trail. I hope Sir Philip will not 
come.” 


The princess was among the earliest arrivals this Thursday 
night. Lady Ausburgh greeted her with an almost rapturous 
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welcome. The princess was an exquisitely lovely creature, with a 
serious face, perfect as that of some Greek goddess. She was 
resplendent with diamonds, and on her right arm gleamed the 
bracelet exactly answering the description of the one mentioned 
by Sir Philip Rayner—concealing the two little marks which 
Lady Ausburgh had noticed. 

Lady Ausburgh felt troubled. Every moment she feared to 
hear the name of Sir Philip Rayner called. But with the diplo- 
matic touch which was with her partly ingrained, partly second 
nature, she questioned the princess. 

““T am charmed with this bracelet,” she said lightly. “The 
design is so original. May I ask, if it be not an impertinence, 
where you bought it ?” 

“TI did not buy it,” answered the princess smiling. 

Lady Ausburgh looked at her calm face, serene as that of a 
siren or saint fresh from the easel of Burne Jones. 

* A lover’s gift?” her ladyship daringly hazarded, in a soft 
murmur, over the edge of the feathers fringing a fan said on 
indisputable authority to have belonged to Marie Antoinette. 

A slight movement of the lovely mouth of the princess, half 
repellant, half responsive, passed like a faint, tremulous wave of 
emotion. But the question had scarcely died away when a 
counter wave of emotion and excitement warned Lady Ausburgh 
that the nominal hero of the evening—his Royal Highness—was 
on the staircase, and on his way to offer her some of those silvern 
compliments so enviously coveted. Lady Ausburgh hurried back 
to her station as hostess. The evening was destined to rank as 
one of her ladyship’s most superb social successes; but the 
achievement of this victory entailed much hard work. 

Nearly an hour passed. The currents and cross-currents of 
emotion and excitement had almost driven from her mind the 
romance in which she had felt so lively an interest, when Lady 
Ausburgh saw Sir Philip making his way towards her, having 
evidently just arrived. By a hasty glance she ascertained that 
the princess was not visible—she had gone to put on the robes of 
Hermione in the statue scene from the “ Winter’s Tale.” Lady 
Ausburgh resolved to say nothing of her surmise, but to wait. 
By some idle remarks on the first subjects to be thought of—a 
picture in the Academy, a singer at the Opera, a newly-opened 
bazaar—she detained him by her side until the silken curtains 
drew aside, and revealed a group arranged with consummate taste 
and skill. 

A murmur of delight and admiration rippled through the 
crowd. The centre figure and chief object of attraction was the 
princess, standing, tall, statue-like. A piece of white drapery 
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falling from the shoulder concealed the mystical diamond 
bracelet. ‘ 

* Do you know the Princess Petroni?” Lady Ausburgh asked 
Sir Philip, who was gazing with fixed attention at the Her- 
mione. 

“| have heard of her,” he answered, carelessly. 

“ She is very beautiful, is she not ?” 

““Y—yes. But she looks cold and haughty. That may be the 
effect of the character she had assumed, though.” 

“‘ She has the name of being one of the most beautiful women 
in Europe,” added Lady Ausburgh. 

* And deservedly so, I should imagine,” Sir Philip responded, 
with indifference. 

Lady Ausburgh glanced keenly at him, unobserved. “ It must 
be only a coincidence,” she mentally observed. “A strange one! 
But such odd things happen that it is a waste of energy to be 
sui prised at anything.” 

The curtains were drawn together, and again raised to display a 
second group. This time the princess appeared as Mary Stuart 
in a scene chosen from the history of that unhappy queen. Sir 
Philip had moved to another part of the room, and Lady Ausburgh 
watched him, without detecting the slightest sign that he 
viewed this beautiful woman with any feeling beyond languid 
curiosity. 

The tableaux were over. The Princess Petroni, calm to the 
verge of frigidity, returned to her place among the guests, to be 
overwhelmed with compliments. 

“Certainly, a droll coincidence,” thought Lady Ausburgh. 
“It proves the absurdity of jumping to conclusions.” As the 
reflection passed through her mind, moving back to avoid the 
pressure of the crowd, some lace on her cream velvet train caught 
in a snare laid by a group of ferns. A friendly hand instantly 
detached the lace: she turned—Sir Philip had come to the rescue, 
by good fortune. 

“ Thanks—so very much,” she said; adding to herself, “ Now 
for a bold experiment. I must,” she went on to Sir Philip, 
** present you to my friend, the Princess Petroni.” 

“You are very kind,” answered Sir Philip. “ But will you 
think me disgracefully rude if I say I don’t care about her?” 

“I shall, indeed—horribly, outrageously rude. I really must 
give you the opportunity of speaking to her. Why, everybody 
is fairly raving about her. You ought to be enchanted, and pro- 
foundly grateful to me.” 

** As you please,” said Sir Philip. “I wanted to get away, but 
it is of no consequence.” 
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He followed Lady Ausburgh, listlessly, and allowed himself to 
be presented to the lovely princess. Lady Ausburgh had hoped 
he would notice the curious .bracelet, but she observed that the 
princess held her enormous black fan in such a way that the 
ornament was eutirely concealed. Some one began to sing—a 
famous professional—and the circle about the couch where the 
princess sat melted away, leaving her with her hostess and Sir 
Philip. 

Lady Ausburgh had heard wondrous anecdotes of the fascination 
which the princess exercised over all men who approached her, 
and therefore watched with some interest the commencement of 
the dialogue, remaining silent herself. Either designedly or 
unconsciously, the princess emerged from her frigid coldness, as 
the sun issues from behind grey clouds, and Lady Ausburgh 
was troubled to witness the effect of the spell which she seemed 
to throw over Sir Philip. She still carefully concealed the diamond 
bracelet—evidently with intention. 

“ The truth of the matter is,” Lady Ausburgh thought, “ she is 
the Ellice he told me of; she recognizes him—even if she did not 
catch his name—and he does not know her. Balzac might have 
made quite a little story out of this. I wonder how it will end ? 
She could turn any male creature’s head if she chose. She is 
bewitching. 1 wonder if she is happy, or contented!” 

The song was ended, and the crowd began to circulate again, 
talking, laughing, flirting. Lady Ausburgh said to the princess, 
“JT am ashamed to trespass so far on your kindness, but I should 
be so delighted if you would sing. I ‘have been told so much of 
your vocal ability, but have never had the chance of hearing 
you. If you remember, each time we have met, I was disap- 
pointed.” 

“1 will sing with pleasure,” answered the princess, readily— 
smiling half joyously, asa young girl smiles at compliments which 
have yet the charm of freshness in her ears. “I can sing from 
memory, and accompany myself.” 

Sir Philip Rayner eagerly offered his arm, to lead her to the 
pianoforte, as if glad of the excuse to linger near her. Then, as 
she seated herself, he remained standing a little behind her. 

With the brilliant, easy touch of a professional, she ran over 
the prelude, and then began to sing. Her voice, limpid and pure 
as that of an angel, rose and filled the room with wave of melody. 
The song she had chosen was the one Ellice Dayrell had sung the 
night she fled. Sir Philip Rayner listened, like one in a dream ; 
he moved closer, as if drawn by magnetic force, until he was 
almost at the princess’s side. At the end of the first verse, he 
glanced across at Lady Ausburgh, with an expression of trouble 
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and infinite perplexity ; then he stooped slightly, as if watching 
the movement of the princess’s fingers over the keys. In reality, 
he had caught sight of the bracelet on her right arm. He 
remained, however, motionless, as if turned into marble, until the 
last notes had died away, and the princess rose. She wheeled 
round abruptly, not with her ordinary languid grace, and looked 
him straight in the eyes, with an almost defiant air. It seemedto 
both as if the mutual gaze lasted for an hour; but only one 
minute elapsed, and Sir Philip Rayner felt compelled to 
speak. 

“ Madam—” 

The Princess Petroni bent her head with cold self-possession, as 
if maliciously pleased to see him so utterly disconcerted—fully 
aware that she held him at the utmost disadvantage, in presence 
of a crowd, hardly more than dimly conscious of her identity. 
Before he could rally his forces, or speak again, she was surrounded 
by a circle of courtiers, all eager to claim a glance, a word, even 
“ the shadow of a sound” from the queen of the hour. Revenge is 
sweet—-cruelly sweet to all; even the martyr souls cry with a 
loud voice to be avenged. The angelic host alone are exempt 
from this human weakness. 

On that night of dark despair when Ellice Dayrell had fled 
away, she had prayed with anguished bitterness for vengeance. 
At this moment, the first time she had come face to face with the 
man who had thrown insult upon her, she felt that her prayer was 
granted. 

Lady Auslurgh witnessed the scene with some pity, and some 
curiosity. 

“Two lives spoilt—maybe,” she thought. “I wonder if she 
cares for him still. It would not make a bad incident for a play. 
How will it end? But things never seem to end, even when 
somebody dies.” 

Laughing and talking with twenty guests, she watched Sir 
Philip, and observed that he was moving slowly towards her 
through the crowd. At last he reached her, and in a hasty 
whisper said : 

“You remember the story I told you at Mrs. Thornley’s garden 
party ?” 

"708." 

“Did you know——’ 

“IT knew nothing at the time,” answered Lady Ausburgh. 

“Now?” 

: “T can guess. You have met her, and you did not recognize 
er!” 

“No. I cannot imagine why. It was so sudden—and I never 


? 
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dreamt of meeting her like this. Can you—will you—may I beg 
of you to try to obtain for me five minutes’ talk with her ?” 
urgently entreated Sir Philip. 

“T am afraid it would be impossible—but I will try,” responded 
Lady Ausburgh. “I don’t see how it can be managed, in the 
midst of all these people. And I don’t think it is quite fair to 
her. Can you not wait, and find another opportunity? Though 
I must own I have heard she is to leave England at the end of 
the week. What do you want to say to her?” 

“Say? I have a thousand things to say—” 

Lady Ausburgh drew back one or two steps—imperceptibly : 
idly flirting her fan. 

“ Second thoughts are best,” she murmured. The Duchess of 
Carrington was approaching ; amid the little court attending her 
Grace gleamed a sombre visage, and this visage acted as a warning 
signal to Lady Ausburgh. Once she had interfered, only to do 
irremediable mischief when she had sought to play guardian 
angel. A shudder ran through her frame: a shiver as if the 
shadow of death had fallen across her path. ‘You must forgive 
me,” she hurriedly said. “I feel worried and bothered—these 
receptions are such a responsibility, even for me. I am awfully 
sorry—but it is very stupid to get excited about what is really 
only a dream,” she concluded, raising her beautiful blue eyes to 
his face for a moment, half angrily, half regretfully. 

Only adream! Yes, after all, it was but a dream—and as in 
a dream the victim of a strange fantasy cannot escape from 
dreamland, the young man stood spell-bound, one of those 
terrible storms of emotion which often wreck a human being’s 
life, surging over his soul. It was a dream—nothing but a dream. 
Would there be any awaking to cold sense and reality? The 
mingled perfumes, the waxlights, the subdued murmur of laugh- 
ing voices, the soft frou-frou of silks, satins, and laces, the 
butterfly flutter of fans, the sparkle and gleam of ten thousand 
diamonds, the silvery shimmer of pearls, combined to make a 
visionary Inferno cloud, in which his lonely spirit floated as if lost 
in utter solitude. A curious, dreadful sensation of loneliness 
struck on his heart like an ice chill; the agony distilled from the 
slow tortures of a thousand years fell upon him like the clutch of 
a demon. 

A man must always argue, even if the opposition be held only 
by the mysterious alier ego, who haunts the human being more 
closely than his shadow—that reflected self who is not friend, nor 
enemy, nor judge, but who stands as sunlight unto shade, as echo 
to sound, as sadness to laughter, as all things nearly akin, yet 
ever antagonistic. 
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“ Only a dream!” he repeated to himself, as Lady Ausburgh 
glided away to greet the dear duchess, who had floated in for a 
moment on her assembly. “Only a dream! Why do I suffer 
like this? It is but folly, perhaps, when all is said and done. 
Yet the pain at my heart is cruel.” 

It might have been a year since he had looked at the white 
fingers of the princess touching the ivory keys of the pianoforte, 
and scarce a second since the cold, discouraging words of Lady 
Ausburgh had fallen on his ears. At all hazards, he was re- 
solved to speak to the princess, were it but fora moment. He 
turned to the place where he had left her: she had disap- 
peared. 

Could he, dare he, ask one of the servants if she had departed ? 
The agony of suspense was too great to bear. 

The very menials of the house were absorbed in the business 
of the hour. It was impossible to gain the attention of the most 
insignificant among the be-plushed circle. The perfumed, idle, 
laughing throng of guests increased every instant, and the heat 
became intolerable to Sir Philip; the scene, to his distempered 
fancy, was worthy of being placed in the Inferno. 

A delicious, alluring breeze floated in from the conservatory 
leading down to the illuminated garden, and with the instinct of 
seeking relief from a deadly faintness which had attacked him, he 
made his way towards it. 

The conservatory was half deserted; here and there a 
group loitered, a couple of lovers perhaps hovered among 
the tropical plants, their voices subdued in harmony with the 
softly gleaming lamps, the musical plash of the water in the 
fernery. 

By the marble edge of the fanciful arrangement walling in the 
fernery, apparently gazing at the falling translucent water, sat 
one figure, partly concealed by the branching foliage of some tall 
plants placed in the form of a screen. 

The sight of this slender form, drooping, solitary, motionless as 
a white marble figure coldly gleaming behind her shoulder, made 
Sir Philip Rayner’s heart beat fast. With one step he reached 
her, but as he was about to touch her, she turned swiftly, and 
stood up haughty, divinely fair, majestic as Diana surveying 
audacious intruders, or Venus rising from her ocean bath. As 
she moved a glow of veiled light from some clusters of lamps 
above fell upon her like a wave of moonlight. From the circlet 
on her head to the buckles on her shoes, she was sparkling with 
diamonds : for a moment, as she rose, she appeared as if splashed 
with tears. 

Sir Philip, almost suffocated with emotion, unable to speak, 
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placed his hand with a nervous grip over the diamond bracelet 
upon her right arm. She looked steadily at him—tears flickering 
at the edge of her long lashes—a passionless, calm look. 

“ Ellice !” 

The princess gazed at him steadily, with the look of 
one walking in their sleep. She answered neither by word 
or sign, and did not attempt to loosen her arm from his 
grasp. 

“ T have found you—at last! Oh, my darling, in what anguish 
and pain have I not atoned for those foolish words which made 
you fly me. Have you no word of pardon for me? I do not 
think I quite deserved such cruel treatment, such utter desertion, 
although I own I did play a coward’s part. Speak to me, Ellice 
—only one word. I cannot conceive how it happened that I did 
not recognize you at once when I saw you—for you are really not 
changed—yet you are a thousand times more beautiful than in 
the old days. Ah, those days when you loved me, when you were 
mine—I would give all I have in the world could I recall them. 
Is it too late to hope for—” 

The princess made a slight, abrupt movement, shaking his 
clasp from her arm almost with the gesture of one throwing off a 
venomous snake. Her face wore only an expression of weariness, 
of profound sadness ; no anger, no relenting answered Sir Philip’s 
appeal. 

“ What you say is either folly or insult,” she coldly said, taking 
up her white satin wrap from the seat from which she had risen, 
and folding herself in it with a shiver, as if chilled. 

“Folly! Insult! Ellice——” 

** Nothing can bridge over the gulf separating the past from the 
present,” she added. ** Even were I free, the past days could never 
be recalled now. That night I cried to heaven for vengeance. I 
know not if my prayer was heard.” 

“ Free ?” 

“ It is absurd, impertinent, to affect ignorance of my circum- 
stances. But we are wasting time. I am very tired. Good- 
night. I perceive my husband has arrived, and is evidently 
looking for me.” 

Sir Philip wheeled round, following the direction of her eyes. 
A sensation as if he had been shot through the heart seized him. 
He had forgotten that some one had told him the beautiful 
Princess Petroni was married. He saw a tall, stately man of 
perhaps forty—dark, in appearance resembling some noble por- 
trait by Titian. This man smiled as the princess slowly moved 
to meet him, and advanced with eagerness, yet with the assured 
air of one who fears no rival. 
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“Good-night, Sir Philip Rayner,” said the princess, with an 
inclination of her queenly head. The words meant an eternal 
farewell: spoken in a low, firm tone, a faint minor chord of regret 
running through them. 











A HEART ASTRAY. 


L. 
A TRYSTING place, 
A long hour’s grace. 

Glad greeting. 
Apologies, 

Admiring eyes, 

Hands meeting. 

I. 
Now at the Play, 
A scene so gay, 
Entrancing ! 
Electric light, 
Fairies bedight 
Fast dancing. 
Il. 
Soft pressure dear 
’Gainst shoulder near, 

Swift glancing ; 
Such rare delight 
Of sense and sight 

Enhancing. 

Iv. 
A retrospect, 
A keen regret 
Belated. 
Such bliss for one 
Was never won 
Life stated. 
v. 
O perfidy ! 
O cruelty! 

Still greater. 
To one fond heart 
One acts the part 
Of Traitor. 








VI. 
On closing scene 
A curtain green 
Descended. 
What fear unseen 
One troubled mien 
Portended ? 
vil. 
A moonlit night, 
Soft silvery light 
Descending. 
A Hansom car, 
Too swift by far, 
Home wending. 


VIII. 
O mystic power 
Of midnight hour! 
Together! 
O hands locked fast! 
As in the past ? 
No, never ! 
IX. 
One sued for kiss, 
One more for this 
Receiving. 
A long, last look, 
A lip that shook 
On leaving. 


x. 
O fleeting fear! 
O mem’ry dear! 
Unchidden. 
Within one mind 
From all mankind 
Lie hidden. 






























































ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER. 


PREMIUMS FOR EACH £100. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 








| At Age 70 or Death. | At Age 60 or Death. | At Age 50 or Death. 
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The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them uninvested, 
are both removed ; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
Fut Sum intended for O/d Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 
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COMPLETE POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4:12:3 for ten years, or of 
£2:17:2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a“*Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 , 48.0d._,, 700 ,, 148.0d._,, 
300 ,, 68,0d.__,, 1000 ,, 20s.O0d._,, 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. In Cloth Gilt. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By Joun Saunpers, Author of “ Hirell,” &c. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Proper Pride,” &. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Downe, Author of “The Weird 
Sisters,” &c. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By Epwaxp Marrzanp, 
HIGHER LAW. By Epwarp Marrianp. 
BY AND BY. By Epwazp Marrianp. 


*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. In Picture Boards. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Tueo Girt. 

THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Downe. 

THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricuanp Downe. 

FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxton. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Tuxxo Girr, Author of “Visited on the Children,” &o. 
NELL—On and Off The Stage. By B. H. Buxron, Author of “From the Wings,” &c. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Fanszon, 

UNDER WHICH KING. By W. Jounstonz, M.P. 

SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. First and Second Series, 

WHAT YOU WILL. [Edited by J. W. Davinson. 


*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





- PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. By Ricuaxp Downe. 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 













By Grorcs Aveustus Sata, 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 









GRATEFUL—COMFORTING \§ 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists. 


THE 

















VELVETEEN, a 
GENOA FACE, FAST WOVEN PILE. © 
) EVERY YARD of the Genuine bears the Name ‘LOUIS,’ and the wear of 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


Renders 


THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, & WHITE. 


Removes all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
SUNBURN, CHAPS. 
={ &c., and preserves the 
=§ Skin from all the ill 
=§ effects of Sun, Winp, 

— Frost, . and Harp é = aN 

=§ WATER more effect- v7. — 
=f ually than any other Is the best remedy ever discovered. It acts like magic in re- 
: =f preparation. A CLEar | lieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
————-- ————saeall AND BEAUTIFUL Com- Corns and Runions. It is especially useful for reducing EN- 


= : BiRT ‘ : LARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the symmetry of 
LEXION is soon obtained by its use. It is the most perfect | otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have f 

















































een cured, some of 
Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced. For the Toilet whom had suiered mea (ie w ithout being able San wae 
and the Nursery it is INVALUABLE at all Seasons of the | from any other remedy. (It is a thin plaster, and taxes 

f ; . H “| room in the boot.) A trial of a Box is earnestly solicited, as im- 
Year. Bottles, 1/-, 1/9, 2/6, of all Chemists and Perfumers. | mediate relief is ~ me, Boxes 1s. 14d., by all Chemists. Free for 14 
Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers. Stamps from the Proprietors, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAN, 


W/HEELER & ILSON’S 


NEW SEWING W wachINes | 





























CONTINUED SUCOESS. THE LATEST AWARDS— 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, London, October, 1834, 
The GOLD MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, August, 1884. The ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


conferred on Sewing Machines, 
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These New Machines are the most perfect and efficient in the World, 
Prices from £4 10s. Five per cent. off for Cash. 


Machines also supplied on the Hire System oy ean Periodical Payments, 
7 ePIC 21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET E.O, 
LONDON OFFICES, { 135 REGENT STRELT, W. 
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